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When a package is pre-eminently ready to recount many instances of 
‘asy to open, though hermetically Canco packing for success. 
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ORE than six million girls and boys in 30,000 schools throughout the United States are members of 

the American Junior Red Cross. By their many acts of unselfish service they are putting into 
practice the highest ideals of citizenship. The Junior Red Cross is organized in forty-seven foreign 
countries and our American Juniors work in closest accord with them in expanding world-wide under- 
standing and friendship. The annual Roll Call of The American National Red Cross will be held this 
year from Armistice Day through Thanksgiving, November 11-29. 
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Homemaking in Flava 


By CaroLtinE W. Epwarps 


Territorial Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Honolulu, Hawaii 


IHOUGH many many miles away 
from the Continental United 
States, Homemaking in Hawaii 
Government Schools is taught very much 
as it is in mainland schools. It is true 
many local adjustments need to be made 
by the teacher in order that she may give 
effective and functional instruction, Iv 
fundamentally teaching methods are tlie 


same. 
In order that our readers may letter 
understand conditions, the followiiug in- 


formation is offered. Homemaking is a 
recognized essential subject of the school 
curriculum. Organized homemaking* in- 
struction is still in its infancy,—but even- 
tually it will be part of every school 
program and available to every young 
woman in the territory. At present there 
are nearly one hundred teachers cf 
homemaking who devote their full time 
to home economics. Expansion is being 
effected as quickly and as sanely as pos- 
sible. Besides the work of these one 
hundred teachers elementary home eco- 
nomics is being taught by the classroom 
teachers. It is required to take place 
in all grades above the fifth! There is 
of course some home economics insiruc- 
tion even in the primary grades, for no 
modern system can teach effectiveiy 
without it, whether it is called “home 
economics,” or “daily activities,” or 
“social procedure,” or by any other name. 
The modern teacher bases so many of her 
daily lessons on activities in the home 
and home life that it is very diffics't 
to state just where actual “homemaking” 
instructions begin. Hawaii is alive to all 
these earlier possibilities of homemaking 
instruction, and it is no unusual occurr- 
ence to first graders in learning to use 
the needle, sewing some article such as 
dishtowels or napkins, or to see a third 
grade child working on the furnishing of 
her doll’s house, or to see a second 
grader sew her rag doll. 

However, organized instruction un- 
der a trained home economics teach- 
does not start until the fifth 
the junior high 


er 
grade. It is in 


school and equivalent grades that girls 
are earnestly taken into homemaking in- 
struction. From the junior high school 
the girl goes into the senior high work, 
where she may elect further home eco- 
nomics courses. Since this feature of 
instruction is no different from mainland 
schools,—no_ further details need be 


stated. 


ART and a very important part of pre- 

vocational program in home economics 
is the daily preparation of a mid-dav 
meal. This may have many objectional 
features from a_ strictly educational 
standpoint, but when one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that foreign food 
habits abound,—and that this daily ser- 
vice of a complete meal as a five cent 
lunch is the most adequate way of creat- 
ing a good, wholesome food standard 
some of these objections are overruled. 
Elsewhere, radical statistics are given, 
much of the existing home diet is far 
from adequate for health,—therefore, the 
daily service of this lunch assumes unus- 
ual importance. It becomes the basis for 
establishing correct food habits, and 
without the daily practical demonstration 
of a meal suitable in this climate much of 
our food and meal preparation work 
would be purely theoretical and of little 
value. It is only by actually feeding an 
adequate lunch from the first grade up 
that the girl begins to understand when 
she reaches the fifth and sixth grades 
what a meal is comprised of. The ma- 
jority of our pupils know only the Orien- 
tal diet of rice with little else, or the 
Hawaiian of poi (native Hawaiian food 
made of mashed taro). 

There are over sixty-five cafeterias 
in operation in ihe territory, serving 
over 20,000 five cent lunches daily. Some 
cafeterias serve an average of one hun- 
dred while a few of our larger schools in 
well populated districts such as Honolulu 
and Hilo serve as many as 1,000 each 
day. The lunches are served at cost, 


and such dishes as beef stew with vege- 
tables and bread and butter or chop-suey 
with rice, or perhaps macaroni with to- 
mato and bacon with bread and_ butter 
are the types of food offered. Sometimes, 
when funds permit, a little sweet is 
added,—or perhaps a half an apple or a 
piece of chocolate, without extra charge. 
The lunch is always five cents and the 
aim is to make it as big and as nour sh- 
ing as possible. A home econora cs 
teacher is in charge, and the preparation 
is done by the pupils. This means that 
in the smaller schools where only a few 
hundred are served some instruction is 
possible, but in the large schools, serving 
five hundred or more the teaching possi- 
bilities diminish as the number of lunches 
increase. These lunches are self main- 
taining, sold at cost, with the territory 
furnishing the equipment and the teacher 
The dishwashing in the larger schools is 


done by hired help. 


T is the aim of the present administra 
] tion to separate this work and place 
it under a distinct caféteria organization 
Within the next few years this dream 
may be realized as we are well aware 
of the drawbacks in this situation, but 
also are we aware of the dire necessity 
of this lunch; therefore, the solving of 
this problem is a difficult one under exist- 
ing conditions. At the present time all 
junior and senior high schools have 
separate teachers for cafeteria prepara 
tion and Home Economics instruction 

The above in general, is our prevoca- 
tional program. Jistinctly separate, we 
also have a vocational homemaking pro- 
gram. Vocational homemaking may be 
elected by any girl over fourteen years 
of age, either in the elementary, junior 
or senior high school. The course is 
two years in length and thé student de- 
votes half of her time to the study of 
homemaking. All of these vocational 
courses conform to the Smith-Hughes 


regulations and are partly aided by Fed- 
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eral funds similar to the Smith-Hughes 
work on the mainland. There are 30 
such classes in operation throughout the 
territory at the present time. Eighteen 
in the elementary schools, three in junior 
and nine in the senior high schools. 
\dult instruction in homemaking has 
also been started. There are 37 of these 
classes meeting afternoons and evenings, 
on every island and some in remote dis- 
tricts where women are brought to the 
school in planiation trucks. A few of 
these adult classes meet in the homes 
of some of the women. One of the most 
effective classes which the writer has 
visited during the past year was held in 
a Japanese plantation worker’s cottage. 
There were eight women present, each 
eager to learn how to prepare kaukau 
(food) so that their families may stay 
well and healthy! Courses offered to 
adult women usually are cooking, sewing, 
home nursing, child care, home decora- 
tion or Hawaiian weaving,—depending 
upon the demand in each particular com 
munity. This type of work has just 
started. It is but three years old, but 
results have been most gratifying and no 
doubt much expansion will be possible in 


the near future. 


In explaining the above organization, 
very little has been said regarding our 
many local problems or even our objec- 
tives. In many ways the teaching of 
homemaking in the territory offers a 
challenge to the teacher of today. There 
are so many unique phases that it takes 
an unusually alert teacher to be really 
successful. By studying our school popu- 
lation our readers will notice that our 
little Americans, (born in Hawaii) hail 
from homes filled with strange customs 
and peculiar racial traditions. It is this 
one problem more than any other that 
makes the “stumbling block” in our teach- 
ing. Much careful study and adjustment is 
necessary on the part of the teacher in 
order that her work may reach into the 


home. 

Hawaiian born children of 
Japanese parentage ..... 34,621 

Hawaiian born children of 
Chinese parentage ...... 6,157 

Hawaiian born children of 
Portuguese parentage ... 5,993 

Hawaiian born children of 
Hawaiian parentage .... 3,355 

AMBO SOR 655050000 2,974 

Other races including part 
Pawatian: acted ek. 13,334 
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Total enrollment in public 
schools of the territory .. 66,434 

The figures show that homemaking 
must be taught in such a manner that 
there may be no conflict of races, and 
that American ideals of home life may 
fit into these various homes where the 
parents are still decidely foreign. This 
is indeed a gigantic task! 

Too, most of the children come from 
plantation workers’ homes. These are 
very modest and care must be exercised 
that teaching is within the income of the 
family of which the majority of our girls 
are members. Perhaps if the objectives 
are listed, our readers will understand 
what we are trying to do. These objec- 
tives were drawn up by the Vocational 
Homemaking teachers at their first an- 
nual conference held in Aug. 1927 at 
Honolulu. It is the concensus of opinion 


of the entire group. 


Vocational Home Economics Objectives 
in Public Schools of Hawaii. 

I. To train a girl so that she will he 
able to assume her share of respon- 
sibilities in her present home. These 
will include: 

1. Food: marketing, planning, prep- 





A HOME 


Teachers 


in foreground, Visiting mothers were keenly 


ECONOMICS CONFERENCE AT LAHAINA, ISLAND OF MAUI 


interested, 
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A TRADE CLASS FOR HOUSE MAIDS A CLASS OF MOTHERS 
The plantation manager cooperated by furnishing a cottage for Palama Settlement, Honolulu, Island of Oahu. According to 
the training classes. He is pictured with the group. this picture the mothers realize that it is never too late to learn. 





A COOKING LESSON 


Vocational homemaking ciass, elementary school at Paia, Island of Maui. 








A COOKING LESSON OUT-OF-DOORS A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF HOME NURSING 
The girls are making guava marmalade, and are employing the only Home Economics students are taking care of the school emergencies 
methods possible in their own homes. Waimea Junior High S« hool, under supervision. The medicine chest was a project of the class, 


Waimea, Island of Kauai. and is made from a packing box. 
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aration, care and sanitation. 


No 


Home: care and use of the equip- 
ment of a home. 

3. Clothing: care and repair, selec- 

younger 


tion of clothing for 


members of family. 
. Children: caring for 
members of the family. 


younger 


— 


5. Home nursing. 

6. Family relationship. 
II. To train a girl for the full respon- 

sibility of her future home. These 
will include full responsibility for 
the items listed under the preceding 
head, and the following additional 
ones: 

1, Family income. 

2. Home furnishing. 

3. Community responsibility. 
. To train a girl in personal living 
habits. These will include: 

1. Health. 

2. Personal income. 
3. Clothing. 

4. Social relationship. 


If] 


5. Education. 

IV. To give guidance and some training 
in wage earning pursuits based on 
homemaking duties. 

Besides objectives the same group drew 
up certain principles which are observed 
throughout the territory, they are as 
follows. 

1. All 
based on existing home conditions 
of the including income 
and racial standards. 


instruction given must be 


pupils 


No 


Equipment used in schools should 
be similar to that found in the 
homes of the community or which 
may be secured for such homes. 


All phases of home duties must 


e 
o>) 


be included in the instruction 
given. 

4. The plan of training shall include 
definite application, at home, of 

the school instruction. 

The instruction given must be 

adapted to the individual 

and problems of the pupils. 


on 


needs 


io. 


Training should be given on real 
home jobs rather than on exercise 
or on duties which are not found 
in the homes of the community. 
The teachers of vocational home 


™ 


economics must have had some 
practical experience in homemak- 
ing responsibilities. 

8. All 


be centered 


instruction should 


home and 


academic 
around 
community life. 

A number of individuals and class pro- 
jects have been carried on during the 
past year and that will explain the scope 
and type of the work being carried on 


are given helow. 

1. With the 
waiian Congress of Parents and Teachers 
a Home Project Contest was carried on 


cooperation of the Ha- 


during 1927 and 1928. There were sev- 


eral hundred entries. Some of the pro- 


jects were: Making of furniture from 
packing boxes; furnishing one or more 
rooms; caring for refuse and garbage. 
The project not only had to be com- 
three 


pleted, but was carried on for 


months. In scoring results, 50% was 
based on the fact whether it came within 
the family’s income. One of the winners, 
an American girl of Chinese ancestry, 
made an attractive living room for her 
family from an old harn-like structure. 
She papered her own walls, made furni- 
ture from packing boxes, screened her 
own windows, made curtains from flour 
sacks and painted all the furniture. The 
entire cost of the room was $1.00. The 
pride of the whole family was an inspira- 
tion. They had never had such a room 
before. 

2. This year marks the beginning of 
child care work on practical problems. 
One class (Lahaina, Maui) took care of 
two fishermen’s children, established food 
dressed the 


other 


regular sleep, and 
children. At least six 
worked with young children—ages eight 


months to three years. 


habits, 
classes 


3. Kauai High School made ovens from 
5 gallon kerosene cans. It was found 
that over three-fourths of the students 
had no ovens in their homes, so_ they 
corrected this deficiency before going on 
with any baking lessons. 

4. A Hawaiian cook 
foods was prepared by a class on Hawaii. 
our girls 


book of local 


Recognizing the fact that 
must be wage earners, a small start has 
been made to offer trade training for 
women. At present there are three trade 
dressmaking classes where young women 
are being trained to enter the dressmak- 
ing trade. These classes are located on 
Oahu (Honolulu) Hawaii (Hilo) and 
Kauai (Kalaheo). An attempt is also 
being made to train maids (Honolulu and 
Ewa) but since the work has just been 
started and no workers are out in do- 
definite results can 

As far as instruc- 


mestic service, no 
be given at this time. 
tion goes, the class seems successful but 
it cannot be termed as such until the 
students are placed in positions as maids 
and have proven that they are doing a 
better job of it than the girl who has not 
had similar training. 

that 
Here 





One more attempt is being made, 
workers. 

again, we have not yet placed any 
workers, so the real test of the program 
Other courses, beauty 


of training restaurant 


is still before us. 
culture and trade laundry work, are still 
in process of organization. 

In viewing the entire field of home- 
making and _ its many splendid possibilities, 
and also the field of training women for 
wage-earning a great deal more is hoped 
to be accomplished. 
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A word must be said as to the type 
of teachers who are teaching home eco- 
nomics. The qualifications for the ele- 
mentary home economics teachers are 
two year’s training in home economics of 
an accredited normal school or teachers 
college. The junior high school teacher 
is required to have three year’s training, 
while the high school teacher is required 
to have a collegiate degree requiring 
four years or more of college work. At 
present about 60 per cent of the home 
economics teachers have been locally 
trained either at the Territorial Normal 
School or the University of Hawaii. The 
other 40 per cent are gradutes of main- 
land schools. There are at least fifteen 
universities represented in various  sec- 
tions throughout the United States. It 
is interesting to note that of the entire 
hundred teachers over 60 per cent are 
married women living in their own 
homes. The writer ventures to say that 
they form the strongest part of the teach- 
ing personnel, for it is a well established 
fact that those who actually knew home 
life and conditions are best prepared to 
teach others! 

We of the territory are pioneers, and 
much hard work is ahead for all workers. 
However, many pioneers of stranger 
lands have gone ahead of us with their 
unselfish service; their contributions are 
bringing about much faster results. Their 
pitfalls and their mistakes are our warn- 
ings; their success we hope to duplicate, 
and if we can make strides ahead, it is 
because we can base our work on the 
successful experience of others! 


Restaurant Experience for 
lowa Students 


HE students at Iowa State College 

who are majoring in instutional ad- 
ministration are to get practical experi- 
ence in the management of large eating 
establishments after the completion of 
the Memorial Union Building. The 
building will have cafeteria and dining 
room service with a seating capacity of 
350. The cooking for both services will 
be done in one large kitchen. 

These students will work under the di- 
rection of Miss Ruth Lusby, who is now 
connected with the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

Miss Lusby, as a professor of institu- 
tional administration and director of the 
foods and housing departments of the 
Memorial Union, will take the place of 
Mrs. Linda Spence Brown, present head 
of institutional administration at Towa 
State College, who has resigned. 
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ome Economics in Indtana 


OME Economics in Indiana had 

its beginnings in a very humble 

and modest way. As in all im- 

portant developments, a few leaders had a 

vision. In this case there was no way by 

which public funds could be used to pro- 

mote the work in the schools. But these 

far seeing -people did not permit this 
stumbling block to block the progress. 

The development of the work in one 
industrial center in a large city serves 
to illustrate its origin and growth all over 
‘he state. 

The principal in the grade school, in- 
cluding grades one to. six, became 
alarmed because of the very large num- 
ber of girls dropping out of school on 
the completion of the sixth grade, which 
was permissible twenty-five ago, 
and even more serious was the very great 
An investiga- 


years 


number of broken homes. 
tion was made and Miss Jane found what 
she had feared. These young girls were 
marrying soon after leaving school and, 
knowing almost nothing of the responsi- 
bility and bigness of the job of home- 
making, divorce resulted. Miss Jane said, 
“Tf IT can teach these girls how to cook 
a beef steak, boil potatoes without burn- 
ing, make a good cup of coffee, and spend 
the money for food in a better way, I 
am sure there will be less of this social 
evil.” In these homes more trouble re- 
sulted over questions pertaining to food 
than any other domestic problem. 

Supported by a superior superintend- 
ent, Miss Jane interested the Women’s 
Club of which she was a loyal member 
under these conditions. A room was 
cleaned out in the basement of the school 
building, and money supplied by the club 
furnished it with a half dozen hot plates, 
two tables, a few pots and pans, a mini- 
mum of small utensils and a meager 
supply of dishes. It is needless to say 
that interest and enthusiasm in teaching 
“cooking” at school was paramount in 
that district and soon spread throughout 
the city and neighboring cities. 

In much the same way the work had 
its origin all over the state: So deep 
rooted was the interest that in 1914 an 
act was passed by the Legislature making 
compulsory the teaching of Home Eco- 
nomics in the seventh and eighth grades 
and the offering of at least one year in 
high school. The program developed so 
well under this legal impetus that the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, similar in its 
served as another 


major provisions, 


“boost” to the work. 


By Mary BEEMAN 


In general the work now starts in the 
seventh grade, although wherever there 
is a specific need for it below this grade, 
it is given. One to four years are offered 
in the high school, and many local school 
administrations require one year for 
graduation. 


UT of these humble beginnings has 
evolved a program of studies that 
today places emphasis upon the major 
problems of homemaking, such as desir- 
community — relation- 


able family and 





MARY BEEMAN 


ships; child development ; adequate nutri- 
tion; suitable clothing and management 
income, time and 


as it relates to the 


labor. 

One city became aware a few years 
ago of its failure in meeting the needs of 
a large number of girls between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen years who may 
upon completion of the eighth grade find 
employment if it really seems necessary. 
Today these girls are being adequately 
cared for in a special school with a curri- 
culum adjusted to their needs through 
carefully selected studies and activities 
which will help them to adjust themselves 
to their social enviroment and vocational 
needs for a period ‘of one to five years 
before they marry and assume the re- 
Conse- 


sponsibilities of homemakers. 


quently, about three-fourths of the day 


is given to the preparation for such 


Siate Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Indiana 


duties as are now required of the girls 
in their present home and in developing 
an appreciation and the right attitude 
toward the larger responsibilities which 
they. will shortly assume when in charge 


of homes of their own. 


The Homemaker’s program in the vo- 


cational schools has the advantage of 


reaching the girls the year round. The 
work in the regular school year is sup- 
plemented by home project work done 


the Home Eco- 


under the supervision « 
nomics teacher during the summer months. 
This opportunity for the girls to do the 
practical work under normal home condi- 
tions and with careful supervision is of 
very great value. Of almost equal value 
is the training and experience in leader- 
ship which the girls derive through the 
summer work in well organized clubs. 
Home Economics teachers and leaders 
are alive to the importance of knowing 
the homes from which the girls come, 
and more about the activities of the girls 
in their homes, if their teaching is going 
to function. Surveys or careful studies 
have been made of the home activities 
in three or four cities and in one county, 
and the Home Economics curriculum has 
heen revised in the light of these studies. 
Plans are being rapidly developed for a 
state wide study of Indiana’s homes, the 
needs of her girls and the facilities of the 
school for teaching homemaking in order 
to revise the curriculum for the entire 


state in a truly scientific way. 


HE boys have not been wholly ne- 
glected as several schools have of- 
fered work to boys, some in segregated 
classes and in some instances the boys 
have been an integral part of the class. 
Home Economics for adults is another 
important phase of the program. Nearly 
six thousand women ranging in age from 
sixteen to sixty years were enrolled in 
Some of 
near-bride 


one or more classes last year. 
these represent the bride or 
who is cognizant of some of her short 
in order to do efficient team 
work. The 
three or more children, all with problems 
problem 


comings 


mother with from one to 


and sometimes one so-called 
child, comes to get assistance in the all- 
development of her children. 
getting help 


round 
Others see 
for making a more convenient and at- 
amount of 


possibilities of 


tractive home with a small 
money and some work when they under- 


(Continued on page 289) 








NVENTIONS are often the simplest 
things in the world—-mere combina- 
well-known 
natural law so neatly put together that 
when they are explained to a high school 
student in his physics or chemistry class- 
room he will exclaim to himself, “why 


tions of principles of 


couldn’t I have thought that and made a 
mark in the world too?” 

But usually these combinations, simple 
though they seem, are the result of long 
careers of scientific experimentation and 
investigation. Seldom is it given to two 
young students in their school laboratory 
to invent a principle which will revolu- 
tionize an industry and change the habits 
Yet this is 
what happened not many months ago in 
Sweden. 


of a whole race of people. 


To two young men studying at the 
Royal Institute of Technology in Stock- 
holm, the people of America and Europe 
now owe the creation of a new form of 
artificial refrigeration, a principle of pro- 
ducing cold from heat instead of by 
mechanical power. In engineering termi- 
nology, they produced an absorption type 
refrigerator without moving parts need- 
ing only heat for its operation as distin- 
guished from a compression system using 
a motor and compressor, 

Baltzar Carl von Platen and = Carl 
Georg Munters, the two students, were 
sitting in their lodgings one evening dis- 
cussing college events over glasses of 
whatever Swedish college students drink 
They talked about 


cooling 


on such occasions. 


the heat and beverages and 
thought how convenient it would be to 
have an instrument which could be sim- 
ply inserted in their glasses to cool them 
to icy deliciousness without diluting them 
with ice. A long talk followed, in which 
were discussed the possibilities of doing 
this by using a tube filled with chemicals 
mixed in such a way that a drink in 
would be 


which the tube was placed 


cooled by the chemicals working upon 
each other. 


“ 


It ought to be possible,” said one. 


“Let’s try it,” said the other. 

So they started on an adventure which 
was destined to achieve results of a mag- 
nitude far beyond their comprehension. 
\ year of careful experimentation fol- 
lowed. From the cooling instrument for 
drinks they broadened their ideas until 
they at last decided to work on a refrig- 
erator chemicals keeping 


using only, 


away from the use of pumps, motors and 


Director, Electrolux Home Institute 


valves; employing only nature’s law to 
make their system work. 

In the process of evaporation, heat is 
always extracted from the surroundings 
of the liquid which is turning into gas; 
when water changes to steam it takes 
up heat; alcohol in evaporating from the 
back of a person’s hand gives a feeling 
of coolness to the skin; liquid ammonia, 
when evaporated takes up an abundance 
of heat. So the two students decided to 
use ammonia and begin figuring on a 
complete system for using this refriger- 
ant without recourse to the compression 
pump and motors already in use in com- 
mercial refrigeration systems. 
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HOW FREEZING IS ACCOMPLISHED 
BY HEAT 
The gas flame in the lower left corner heats 


the generator (A), which contains a solution of 
ammonia in water, causing ammonia vapor to 
rise. This vapor passes through the horizontal 
tube leading from the upper right point of 
the generator to the U shaped tube or rectifier 
(C) where it is conditioned by pure liquid 
Passing to the condenser (B) the 
ammonia vapor becomes liquid under the cooling 


ammonia, 


influence of running water. It passes down 
to and through the heat exchanger (F) and up 
through the extreme right tube to the evaporator 
(D) which is the freezing unit. Here it expands 
into a gas causing the temperature to lower to 
a freezing point. In the evaporator the am- 
This keeps 
constant and climimates the neces- 
The mixture of 


hydrogen gases being heavier than the pure hy- 


monia gas mixes with hydrogen gas. 
the pressure 
sity for valves. ammonia and 
drogen gas, sinks, passing through the gas heat 
exchanger (F) to the absorber (EB). Here 
a wash of distilled water absorbs the ammonia 
through the affinity of one for the other and 
the ammonia solution thus formed flows back 
to the generator where the cycle begins again, 
The hydrogen, being released, rises in the ab- 
sorber and passes back through the gas heat 


exchanger up to the evaporator where it is 


ready to be used once more. 
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sine Heat to Make Lce 


By Emiry ALLEN SAYRES 


“If we place parts of the apparatus at 
different heights we can use gravity to 
make the ammonia flow around in the 
system,” said one student. 

“Yes, but that will not complete the 
cycle,” said the other. 

They experimented further. They were 
working with a solution of ammonia and 
water. The problem was to make the 
ammonia flow steadily through the sys- 
tem without a pump and thus keep con- 
stantly at its freezing work. 

They set up a vessel called a “genera- 
tor.” They heated the generator enough 
so that the ammonia would 
solution and pass off into the system as 
a gas. The ammonia had to be liquefied 
so they directed its passage through a 
tube cooled running water from the 
plumbing system. This liquefied the am- 


leave the 


monia to pure liquid ammonia ready to 
pass *on to the next part of the system. 


‘ 


Here was an “evaporator” or tank in 
which the liquid ammonia was to spring 
into ammonia gas, taking as it did so, 
the heat from its surroundings and thus 
doing its freezing work. Now came the 
task of making the ammonia evaporate 
without using a valve or any other mov- 
ing part. 

“How about adding another gas in 
that evaporator tank?” suggested one of 
the students, speculating on a_ principle 
known as Dalton’s law which they had 
just been studying. 

“Ves,” agreed the other, “that certainly 
is a good thought. But how can we cir- 
culate the gas?” 

So they continued their experiments 
having in mind always that no moving 
parts should be used; and here again they 
figured out that natural laws could be 
So they 
their apparatus with 


used to produce the circulation. 
again re-designed 
keen anticipation to see whether their 
new ideas would work out. 

Finally came the day when the appa- 
ratus was set up. They turned on the 
heat under, the generator. They waited. 
Soon moistures formed on the evaporator 
went 


and gradually the temperature 


down. Imagine their excitement when 
they realized what they had done—that 
their ideas had worked out 
that they had found the 


refrigeration 


right and 
secret of a 
would 
motor to 


system of which 


never need a pump, nor a 
operate that pump, nor valves nor any 
machinery to get out of order! 


The commercial possibilities of the 
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students’ discovery were not long in 
being recognized in Sweden and within 
a short time more than two million dol- 
lars was paid by an American firm, 
Servel, Inc., for manufacturing rights 
in this country. Today the silent refrig- 
erator that freezes by heat is a reality 
in America and abroad. In some models 
the heat is a gas flame about the size 
of the pilot light on a gas stove; arii- 
ficial, natural, or carbide gas can be used. 
In other models an electric coil is used. 
Any form of controlled heat will do. If 
one were patient enough the refrigerator 
could be operated by holding lighted 
matches under it! A short time ago 
engineers perfected the little burner so 
that it is now possible to have refrigera- 
tion from the same tank gas that is used 
so extensively fur lighting and cooking 
on farms where electricity and piped 
gas are not available. 

The young students had literally “used 
heat to make ice,” and their system kept 
on making ice as long as the heat was 
applied. The ammonia and_ hydrogen 
were safely sealed forever in strong steel 
compartments, never needing to _ be 
opened, lasting a liftime and longer, 
never needing to be renewed. A thermo- 
static control was added to the system 
in order to keep the temperature in the 











As a development of the invention of the young Swedish students, we 
have this type of a gas refrigerator. Ice is produced from the apparatus it needs is wiping out with 
heated by the gas flame as shown at the right of the picture. 





Two young students at the Royal Institute cf 
Technology in Stockholin, Sweden, worked ont 


the principles of using heat to make ice. 


food compartment of the refrigerator at 
the desired point. The fluid in this ther- 
mostat, expanding when the heat  in- 
creases in the air about it, 
flexible metal disc directing the inflow of 
gas, and lets more or less gas into the 


presses a 


burner as required. Another improve- 


ment added in America, where house- 


The automatic type 


apparatus is 





of 
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wives are so exacting and kitchen tem- 
peratures are high, was a safety device 
with a disc that snaps into place to shut 
the gas off entirely whenever this disc 
becomes cool. Thus, if either the gas 
or the drip of water from the house 
plumbing system fails for any reason, the 
gas is automatically shut off and the re- 
frigerator ceases to operate until the gas 
is lit again. 

How much more efficient this is than 
the efforts made by other people in other 
countries to preserve from spoilage food 
which they often work long hard seasons 
to get together! Today in India the 
Hindus follow’ refrigeration methods 
learned centuries ago, but employing the 
same principle of evaporation only under 
much more “natural” conditions. They 
place shallow pans, filled to a half-inch 
depth with water, in pits in the ground 
The cool night air causes a thin film of 
ice to form, and this the natives compress 
into cakes and bury under straw and 
earth in a deep well for storage. 

In ancient times the snow itself was 
preserved in pits and trenches, and used 
as long into the summer as it lasted. 
Then it was discovered that the evapora- 


tion made possible by porous vessels had 


(Continued on page 302) 








refrigerator th mplest to keef lean ill 
lan h In th refr rator the gas 
installed at the lower right hand I 
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The Story of Sugar from CHowers 


HEN the 


wished 


Greeks 
found 

their sugars in the delicious 
wild honey stored by the bees who, in 
those 


ancient 


sweets they 


days so 


long ago, gathered the 
nectar of flowers and stored it with all 
its fragrance in their combs among the 
cliffs and in the hollow trees. Aristole, 
the great philosopher, loved honey and 
said that it was dew distilled from the 
stars and the rainbow. His definition 
was fanciful, but it did give nature’s 
finest sweet the highest place in all the 
list of foods. In those old days honey 
was the nectar of the gods. 
bees, 


Today, the 
woods and 
colonized in modern hives, work among 
the flowers gathering food for them- 
selves and a surplus for us. They have 
not changed their social organization nor 
lost any of. their industrious habits 
through all the centuries. They are work- 
ing on nearly a 


brought in from the 


million farms in the 
United States, pollenizing the orchards 
and the crops of the fields, and at the 
same time several hundred 
million pounds of surplus honey which, 
either sold in the comb, extracted, strain- 
ed and in bottles, eventually finds its way 
to our tables. 


producing 


Honey in the comb is preserved in an 
original package quite as perfect as those 
devised by can or carton manufacturers. 
Choice comb honey is marketed in square 
wood frames made from basewood,. and 
when completely filled these weigh about 
one pound. It is more difficult for the 
beekeepers to produce comb honey in 
these small sections than in the larger 
frames, and the quantity each season is 
limited. Many people do not care for 
the wax in the comb and prefer their 
honey in a clear liquid state. Such 
honey is extracted from the honey comb 
in a centrifugal machine, which throws 
out the without destroying the 
comb which is returned to the hive to be 
filled again. 


honey 


No food is more interesting than honey. 
It is the nectar of 
infinitely 


flowers, brought in 
small quantities, trip by trip, 
to the hive where it is changed chemic- 
ally into a mixture of nearly equal parts 
The thin 
fluid is concentrated by evaporation of a 
part of its water, and in that form keeps 
perfectly without danger of spoiling. The 


of grape sugar and fruit sugar. 


essential oils of the flowers, from which 
the nectar is gathered, perfume it and 
give it the characteristics which identify 
different honeys to us, as orange blossom, 
clover, buckwheat or sage honey as well 


By H. E. 


President, American Honey Institute. 


3ARNARD, PH.D. 


Honey bees swarming on an iron “Police- 
man” on Second Ave. and Second St., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. One of the: busiest 
intersections of the downtown business 


sections. 





as the many other types, each having a 
definite flavor. 

Before honey production became the 
extensive industry that it is today, the 
beekeeper kept his bees all in one place, 
often in the garden or the backyard. The 
extracting and other work of preparing 
the honey for market was done in a shed 
or in the family kitchen. As the in- 
dustry grew, and especially since the 
automobile made travel swift and easy, 
an extensive beekeeper may have his bees 
in “out-yards” or farms, each containing 
many hives, and many miles apart. It 
then becomes a problem to harvest the 
honey. The common way is to have a 
portable extracting outfit and travel from 
yard to yard, extracting the honey in 
the bee-yard, sometimes in a tent or shed. 

Honey is a natural sugar, unrefined, 
untreated and unchanged as it comes to 
the table from the forms in which it was 
stored by the bees. But it is also more 
than a sugar, for in addition to the dex- 
trose and levulose which make it sweet, 
it contains small quantities of phosphates, 
lime and iron, and traces of the vitamins 
which are so potent in promoting health. 
The sweetness of -honey is comparable 
with that of sucrose or cane sugar, and 
yet it is apparently sweeter to the taste 
than any other commercial sugar. This 
is due to its distinct aroma and flavor 
which are wholly different from the flat 
sweetness Of sugar. It, like the sugars, 
is a fuel producing food which furnishes 
energy to do the work of the world. Most 
sugars have to be converted into other 
chemical forms before they can be ab- 
sorbed into the blood stream, but honey 
is already inverted. The bees have done 
that work. And when it is eaten it is 
immediately available without further 
digestion. 

Honey is used both in its natural state 
and as an ingredient of cooked food. In 
this country it is more commonly used 
uncooked than cooked, and practically all 
comb honey is consumed in this way. 
Honey is much more commonly used in 
cookery in Europe than in 
though commercial bakers and confec- 
tioners in the United States use much 
larger than 
realize. 

The simplest way of using honey is to 
serve it like jam or syrup with bread, 
breakfast cereals, boiled rice, 
foods. 


America, 


quantities many persons 


pancakes 
and other mild-flavored As or- 
dinarily used on bread, an ounce of honey 
“spreads” as many slices as an ounce of 


jam. When it is to be used in the place 
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is as natural as hung- 
er itself. It is the 
signal for food, and 
in children the de- 
mand is almost con- 
stant, for children 
are not only bundles 
of energy but they 
are growing bodies 
and their food is call- 
ced upon to keep them 
warm, to supply the 
demands of their ac- 
tive bodies, and _ to 
— build bone and mus- 
way - “& cle. Of all the sweets 


honey is the most ac- 


Apiary of Jacques Verret, Charlesbourg, Quebec. ceptable food for 


of syrup, some people dilute it by mixing 
it with hot water, which has the effect 
of making it not only less sweet, but 
also easier to pour. 

Honey or a homemade mixture of 
honey and sugar syrup can be satis- 
factorily used for sweetening lemonade 
and other fruit drinks. Syrup of any 
kind is more convenient for 
this purpose than undissolved 
sugar, and when charged water 
is to be added it has a further 
advantage since it has less 
tendency to expel the gas. It 
is the custom of many house- 
wives to keep a homemade 
syrup for this purpose, par- 
ticularly in hot weather, and 
variety can be secured by oc- 
casionally using honey. 

Honey can be used in place 
of sugar for some kinds of 
preserving, and there is reason 
to believe that fruits cooked 
in it keep very well indeed. 
Bar-le-Duc currants, which 
form a very delicate and ex- 
pensive article of commerce, 
avec often made by cooking 
currants in honey. They are 
most frequently served with cream 
cheese and crackers or some other form 
of bread. A satisfactory substitute may be 
secured by serving honey and tart fruit, 
either cooked or uncooked, with cottage 
cheese and bread and butter. Three 
ounces of cottage cheese curd, two ounces 
of bread, two-thirds ounce of butter 
(either added to the curd or spread on 
the bread,) two ounces of honey, and 
six ounces of strawberries or other wat- 
ery fruit would make a reasonably well 
balanced meal. Sometimes honey alone 
is served with cream cheese. Crisp crack- 
ers, spread with cream cheese and honey, 
form a good combination from the point 
of view of nutritive value and _ taste. 
Honey may be substituted for sugar in 
baking apples. 

Honey satisfies more acceptably than 
any other sweet, the sweet tooth which 
all children have. A craving for sweets 


Honey, de luxe, comb in little 


children, 

We do not wish to advocate that we 
should “go back to nature” in everything 
because that would mean going back to 
savagery. In our zeal for more natural 
foods than we have been eating it is not 
necessary that we should crack nuts with 
our teeth and eat raw roots dug from 
the woods. But if we would cultivate an 





appetite for the plain foods eaten in as 
near their natural condition as is compat- 
ible with taste and 


wooden boxes called sections. 





Ni 


other country, are satisfied for the 
most part with imported sugars. Thé 
cane fields of Cuba contribute most 
generously to keeping our sugar bowls 
well filled. We produce some cane 
sugar in Louisiana and beet sugar 
is made in Michigan, Utah and a few 
other states. Maple sugar comes from 
the sugar groves on Vermont hillsides, 
and in lesser quantities from other north- 
ern states. Next to bread, sugar is our 
chief form of energy. In one form or 
another the per capita consumption is 
over one hundred pounds annually. Our 
consumption of honey is not more than 
two pounds, but our honey crop grows 
everywhere. Honeybees work wherever 
flowers bloom. And so every farmer, 
whether he grows potatoes in Maine, 
oranges in Florida, corn in Kansas, or 
figs and grapes in sunny California, has 
his hives of bees busily at work, gather- 
ing the only sugar crop which is pro- 
duced without cultivation, gathered with- 
out labor and packed and preserved in 
the bees’ own factory. This small con- 
sumption of honey is, however, not due to 
any lack of appreciation of 
the importance of honey as a 
food, or of its deliciousness 
when eaten with hot biscuits, 
or poured over crisp waffles. It 
is just one of those foods 
which has been slowly pushed 
back out of sight by the mul- 
titude of new foods which 
have been developed to lend 
variety to our table. Recently, 
however, honey has stepped 
forward into a more prom- 
inent position among the 
foods. This may he due to 
a recognition of the fact that 
it is the best of all sweets for 
the child. It may be that with 
the coming of good roads and 
automobiles for every family 
the bee hives in the orchards 
and the honey stands along the 
highways are re-awakening an interest in 


(Continued on page 307) 





convenience ; : a 
it would not be t - - . — | 


necessary to spend 
a lot of time fuss- 
ing about perfectly 
balanced diets. 
Mother Nature may 
not be up to the 
very latest food fad 
but you may be 
sure that she knows 
how to feed babies 
and young children. 

Perhaps this is 
why honey tastes so 
good to every child. 

Our sugar needs, 
which are greater 
than those of any 





A frame and comb of bees from a modern beehive. 
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Bachrach 


ELSIE STARK 


NE of the questions most fre- 

quently asked the trained home 

economics woman in the business 
field is:— “Why did you enter the com- 
mercial world?” And this question is in- 
“Would you 
recommend my going into the business 
world ?” 


variably followed by :— 


The first question, I am going to an- 
swer by giving a little survey of my own 
activities, dating back to the day when 
I started my college course. In making 
my choice of a course of study, I was 
influenced by my father’s experiences as 
a physician; for in his work he had seen 
how great a proportion of the suffering 
and misery in the world was due to faulty 
food and health habits. He had seen 
how ignorance of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of foods and food values had re- 
sulted in broken homes and wasted child- 
hood. Out of 
cluded that every girl ought to have a 


this experience, he con- 
knowledge of foods and homemaking. 
But Home looked 
upon as a profession at that time; and 


Kconomics was not 


many of my friends, particularly those 
in professional life themselves, were dis- 
appointed and disturbed that a physician’s 
daughter should choose to study Home 
Economics, the same not being consider- 
dignified and classical 


ed by them a 


course. That attitude, however, is rapid- 


ly changing, and educated people are 
coming to recognize the contribution to 
science that the trained Home Economics 
workers are making. 
Upon leaving college, I followed the 


beaten path of all Home Economics 


graduates. I began as a teacher, super- 
vising thirteen schools. For two years 
I remained in this work, developing, or- 


ganizing, expanding and endeavoring to 
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Why I Entered the 
(Commercial World 


By Este STARK 


Director, Home Economics Departntent, R. B. 


make the various Home Economics De- 
partments attractive so that enrollment 
would increase. 

Like others, at the time of the war, I 
entered the States Relation Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, where 
[ assisted in the organizing, planning, 
developing and carrying out of their pro- 
gram of work. This was in the days be- 
fore the name “Extension Service” car- 
ried the interpretation to the women of 
the country that it does today. And at 
that time it would have been easier to 
sell “Gold Bricks” than it was Extension 
As a result, however, the train- 
from this pioneering has 


Service. 
ing received 
proved of the greatest value to me. 

After the war I was invited to a 
neighboring state to build up a city or 
Urban Home Bureau. 

First a survey was made of the city 
needs and demands, and our place in the 
whole service was determined. Then with 
the assistance of city home chairman, 
newspapers and state leader our cam- 
paign was underway with the result of 
increased registration in one year from 
five members to three hundred or more 
members in each of the various projects. 
And finally the large project meetings 
were so well attended that it was neces- 
sary to issue cards each week so that the 
regular project members, themselves, 
could be assured of seating space. 

With these experiences, I had advanced 
along life’s highways and at this point 
I stopped to take an account of the field. 

A national business organization had 
asked me several times during the last 
year I was in Extension work to go 
with them. 

Now that the home bureau was well 
establishing and running smoothly, I sat 
down to figure out whether I really cared 
to leave educational work for 
work in a commercial organization. 

In the process of checking I decided 
that in the educational field the contacts 
and opportunities were limited. Methods 


strictly 


of procedure were regulated by rules and 
precedents while at that time the business 
world was unexplored, unconquered, with 
no precedents to hamper. 

The contacts in the business world 
would be unlimited, working directly or 
indirectly with doctors, nurses, hospitals, 
dietitians, food and nutrition experts in 
colleges, universities, schools, and exten- 
sion service. Naturally on this score the 


opportunity was greater. 


Davis Co. 


The greatest difficulty, however, came 
in talking with my friends at the uni- 
versity. The men, and especially the wo- 
men, felt I was selling my birthright and 
name by going into commercial work, 
they seemed to feel that I was going out 
into the dark unknown to meet disaster 
reminding me now of the apprehension 
of those who watched King Perivale 
when he passed through the Ivory Door. 

The appeal of the unknown and wider 
field, however, prevailed over those dis- 
couragements. I felt that there was im- 
portant and interesting work to be done; 
and I cast aside what seemed to me 
rather trivial objections and entered the 
commercial work. In my present situa- 
tion with the Davis Baking Powder Com- 
pany, my work is still educational and 
scientific in nature. In addition, there is 
variety and opportunity for new research 
and perfection of methods. In order to 
be specific, I want to tell you in some 
detail about the work we are doing in 
our Home Economics Department. The 
object of the department is: first, to help 
carry the truthful story of their products 
to the college, university, school, instruct- 
ors, housewives and bakers of the coun 
try; second, to supply reliable scientific 
food facts to be used in advertising and 
publicity work; third, to sense the needs 
of the schools, colleges, universities, 
bakers, etc. and to meet the needs de- 
sired by publications; fourth, to assist 
in giving an insight into what the con- 
suming public want; fifth, to assist in 
maintaining the highest quality for our 
products; sixth, see that the products are 
packed in attractive packages which may 
be conveniently used by the consuming 
public; and lastly, show ways and means 
of using these products. 

In a well-equipped laboratory connect- 
ed with a first-class factory, like our 
own, analyses are constantly made by ex- 
pert chemists on the new and _ finished 
products. These tests are necessary not 
only to insure the purity of all materials 
used, but to determine exactly, for ex- 
ample, how much soda each acid react- 
ing agent will neutralize so as to have the 
desired amount of leavening gas released 
in the most ideal manner for baking and 
to leave a neutral residue when the action 
is completed. 

The formulas worked out in the labora- 
tories are used in the factory, where in- 
gredients are carefully weighed before 
where the entire 


going to the mixers, 
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mass is agitated until absolutely uniform, 
as shown by additional chemical tests on 
samples taken at regular intervals. 
This chemical control is supplemented 
in our concern by daily baking tests in 
the kitchen—thus ending 
baking uncertainties, as no one can tell 
how the baking powder will act in the 
oven unless trial bakes from 
every batch of baking powder made; for 
while two batches of baking powder may 
look alike, feel alike, and actually prove 
‘to be alike chemically, the baking result 
That is why 


experimental 


are made 


may be decidedly different. 
we inaugurated the now famous baking 
test which is simply the application of 
a sound home economics principle. 
Everytime one of the baking powder 
batches is ready to be “canned” a Home 
Economics graduate bakes biscuits, muf- 
fins, cakes, etc., from this batch accord- 


ing to standard basic recipes. Unless 





ant phase of the cooperation of our Home 
Economics Department. 

A series of Teachers Lesson Plans, 
Charted Basic Standard Recipe Leaflets, 
Score Cards, Charts on Deep Fat Fry- 
ing, Syrups and Temperatures, Teacher's 
Course of Study, etc., have been written 
by members of our Home Economics De- 
partment. These naturally fit into class 
and home projects and may be had for 
the asking. They are the direct out- 
growth of the 
from educational 


consuming public for information on va- 


demands 
and the 


requests and 


instructors 


rious phases of baking which would be 
reliable, well grounded and dependable. 


Home Economics workers are forced 


to keep up with the newest findings so as 


to be able to meet and cooperate with 


well trained workers in the educational, 
fields. 


industrial and business 


We are not endeavoring to discredit 


sis 
ee 


4 


TASES 
bet stct 


Sass 


oe 


THE HOME ECONOMICS EXPERIMENTAL KITCHEN OF DAVIS BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY 
Here their products are tested and perfected and the technique of baking studied. New 


recipes are developed and created and old recipes revised and brought up to a high stdndard, 


each batch baked is up to our high stand- 
ard, the baking powder is again reworked. 

These trial bakes prove three things; 
first, that our baking powder will always 
give the same perfect baked results; sec- 
ond, it will always be the same used to- 
day or a year from today; and _ third, 
it never leaves a bitter taste in the baked 
product. 

3ut this Davis kitchen is not only ours 
for improving our products, it is also 
yours. It is at the command of all who 
are interested in Home Economics sub- 
jects—to answer questions, to make 
recommendations or suggestions. You 
are invited to ask for any cooperation 
which you feel the Davis kitchen may 
be prepared to give as this is an import- 


the educational world, but only to em- 
phasize the point that commercial com- 
panies who have Home Economics De- 
partments, such as our are wide 
awake and all the time looking after and 


developing the most recent information 


own, 


on their products. 

To the question, “Would you recom- 
mend my going into the business world?” 
I would reply that I believe any trained 
worker who knows her subject, who can 
meet and work easily with people, who 
can take responsibility, is willing to ap- 
ply herself, is dependable and can create 
confidence with those with whom she 
comes in contact will enjoy success in the 
business world. 

To be a success in any field of en- 
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deaver there are several factors to keep 
Appreciate the pleasant fea- 


You 


make the 


in mind. 
will have 
best of it 

pleasant 


tures of your position. 


to work there, so 


since every position has its 


duties, even if it has drawbacks. 


You are thrice blessed if you have a 


sense of humor, if not so blessed try to 


devclop one for a good laugh sometimes 
averts a tragedy and gives one courage 
to keep going. 

polite—so go a 


Anyone can be little 


further and be courteous. There is a 


difference since one comes from the head 


and the other from the heart. 


Study psychology—it is the real key 
to life. By creating the demand in the 
mental processes of your auditor you 
have already sold him, be it baking 
powder or palaces. 

The demand for trained women who 


have personality, originality, individuality 
and character to fill commercial positions 
is here to stay. For the trained business 
woman is an essential to the modern com- 
mercial world. She have 
and 


methods and be able to solve ways and 


must power 


capacity to understand business 
means of interpreting same to the edu- 
cators and consuming public if she is to 
continue to cope with or be indispensable 
to modern business. 


Home Economics in Indiana 
(Continued from page 283) 

stand the principles of efficient planning 

and artistic furnishing and decorating of 

Still know 


more about the selection and construction 


their homes. others wish to 


of clothing for the family. These classes 
may meet in the evening or at any time 


during the day when it is convenient. The 


best programs hav¢ a Home Economic 
supervisor in charge of the work. 
Through the staff of the Home Eco- 


nomic Extension service of Purdue Uni- 
versity thousands of more women im the 
rural districts are reached. A significant 
trend in the changes in the home is re- 
flected in the change in the kinds of help 
Such pro- 


jects as the relation of shoes to health, 


for which these women ask 


the selection of clothing accessories, 
nuitrition of the family, making of bud- 
gets, renovation and making over of 
clothing are rapidly taking the place of 
those in which skills and manipulations 
are essential to learning. 


Practically every community in the 
state is reached by one or more kinds of 
Home Economics service, and the re- 


sponse to these by girls and homemakers 
results in better and happier homes 
through the training they have received 


in the major homemaking activities. 
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, THE HOME ECONOMIST 


My Work with a Public Utilities ompany 


By Maye Lovett 


Director, Home Service, Consolidated Gas Co., New Yotk City 


ALWAYS liked keeping house, and 

as a child spent many happy hours 

in a little playhouse adjacent to our 
home where the family consisted of dolls, 
and where many imaginary meals were 
prepared and the house kept in order. 
As I grew up, I assumed the responsibil- 
ity of looking after my brothers and 
sister when the older folks were away; 
allowed to step into my 
mother’s place for a day, was a source 


and to be 


of greatest enjoyment to me. 

My liking for homemaking and especi- 
ally cooking, led me to take up the study 
of Home Economics when I went to 
college, and I wanted to show my own 
folks how my particular bent and talent 
along this line could be developed. 1 
attended first the College of Industrial 
Arts in Denton, Texas, and later received 
a degree from the University of Texas 
at Austin. Home Economics was then a 
fairly new field of work, and about the 
only opportunities for persons trained in 
Home Economics were in teaching, as 
dietitians in hospitals, or in homemaking. 

During the war, I taught Home Eco- 
nomics in a school in west Texas and 
as the time went on I felt that I needed 
along 


astern 


more training myself, especially 
the line of Dietetics. As the 
schools offered splendid opportunity, 1 
decided to come to New York and take 
a course at Pratt Institute. Up to this 
time, my thought was along the lines of 
teaching children. I fully intended to go 
back to the schools in Texas, but after 
my graduation Pratt I 
hear of the opportuntities 
open to Home Economics women in the 
field of 


work in 


from began to 


wonderful 


business, and especially in the 
Home Service Departments of 
the large public service com- 
termed 


many of 
panies, which 
wholesale work in Home Economics. | 
decided to stay in the East for a while, 
and after a short student Dietitian train- 


might almost be 


ing at the Post Graduate Hospital, I ac- 
cepted a position in another large New 
York hospital. This work was very in- 
teresting, but after a short time I found 
with the Consolidated Gas 
New York, and was ap- 
Director of the Home 
department had 


an opening 
Company of 
pointed Service 
Department. No such 
existe] in this company before, so it was 
up to me to organize the work and to 
establish Home Service to the satisfac- 
tion of the officials of the gas company. 

The first thing I did was to study and 
become familiar with all phases of the 


gas business; the production and distri- 
bution of gas, the business organization 
of the company and the use and construc- 
tion of all the appliances sold by the 
company. This helped me to understand 
what my department was supposed to do 
and how it should tie in with the other 
departments of the company. At this 
time, I also visited several of the other 
Public Utilities Companies having Home 
Service Departments to get some infor- 
mation about how their departments were 
operating. 

After this introductory study and sur- 
vey, I came back to concentrate my ef- 
forts on the application of Home Service 
to the Consolidated Gas Company and 
to try to make up the best plan or pro- 
gram of work for furthering the com- 
pany’s business through my department’s 
efforts. For truly, Home Service is for 
the purpose of furthering or helping in- 
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MAYE LOVELI 


crease the company’s business, and_ re- 
turns would be looked for, intangible or 
otherwise. As far as the aims of Home 
Service can be defined, I should say that 
Home Service is for the purpose of in- 
creasing the consumption of gas, stimu- 
lating and increasing the sale of gas 
appliances, and promoting good will or 
furthering better public relations for the 


gas company. Any efforts that were 
made along any one of these lines, natur- 
ally had an effect on the other two, so 
in discussing the work, all three of them 
can be treated collectively. As far as the 
public was concerned, the work was 
naturally to be carried out on an educa- 
tional basis, and of course a thoroughly 
well educated and Home Economics 
trained person was needed for the job 
as problems in every phase are involved. 
The work must appeal to the homemaker 
who is interested in making a real science 
of housekeeping and eliminating drudg- 
ery from her work. People no longer 
live to work, but work to live. They do 
work so that life shall be the fulfillment 
of good health, the acquiring of some 
wealth and more happiness. A Home 
Service Department may have a tremen- 
dous significance in bringing about this 
end among the customers of its company. 
The reason is very plain. The prepara- 
tion of food, cleanliness of the body, 
clothing and environments, are the chief 
contributors to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of what is meant by modern life. 
The gas industry is the only commercial 
factor which can render to the public 
disinterested, unbiased service in testing, 
developing and recommending gas ap- 
pliances and in teaching and encouraging 
the public to use them. 

Such is the basis in fact and in logic 
of the gas industry's right to leadership 
in this new social interest of Home Eco- 
nomics. This is why the local gas com- 
pany is the surest, safest and best guide 
purchasers of 
laundry 


and counsellor to the 
cooking, water heating and 
equipment in each community, and_ this 
is why the gas company has a right to 
take part in the educational work done 
by magazines, schools and women’s clubs. 
On the other hand, the real purpose of 
Home Service is to create more business 
and satisfy customers. Intelligent use 
of gas increases gas consumption because 
it encourages its use. If a woman uses 
a gas intelligently, she will be 
tempted to use it more freely. On the 


range 


other hand, if she does not use it intelli- 
gently, she becomes discouraged, through 
failures, when she attempts to cook, and 
so buys ready cooked food or dines out, 
much to the detriment of her own and 
her family’s health. 

So then T set to work to organize my 
department with the foregoing points in 
The first thing was to establish 
a research kitchen where tests could be 


mind, 
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made on appliances, with reference to 
their special operating fitness for the 
needs of the locality, with a view to 
recommending the most suitable equip- 
ment for each class of customers and 
each district served. Also, to do experi- 
ments with cooking, hot water, launder- 
ing and other equipment with a view to 


house groups. receive instruction § in 
many evening classes. 

Planning booths jor such shows as the 
Women’s Arts and Industrial Exhibit, 
Own Your Home Show, etc., where in- 
formation was given on homemaking 
problems and our appliances featured 


was part of my work. 





One of the lecture demonstration classes organized by Miss Lovell. 


discovering the best applications to ser- 
vice and the best means of utilizing them. 
Tested recipes and other reliable infor- 
mation would be prepared for the public 
use. After a short time, I had established 
in each branch office sales floor a kitchen 
and enquiry booth for the public, where 
demonstrations on gas appliances were 
carried on and recipes and other infor- 
mation given out to persons who stopped 
there on the way in and out to pay bills. 
The women in these places were trained 
by me and knew appliances thoroughly, 
and some people began coming regularly 
to the bcoth to see what was going on 
and receive information on homemaking 
problems. 

After this, I began a series of lecture 
demonstrations to the public in the audi- 
torium at our central office, holding a 
class there each week. This work was 
received so well by the public and it has 
now grown so, that I have seven audi- 
toriums in different parts of the city, 
and hold regular weekly classes in each. 
3esides the daily classes, I have had 
special classes for groups of foreigners 
with an interpreter, Girl Scouts, Deaf 
and Dumb Mutes, and-in addition to this 
I am planning this- year classes for em- 
ployees of the @as company and other 
business groups where individual instruc- 
tion is given. Special lectures to club 
groups, and Domestic Science classes of 
schools are given by members of my 
Church groups and_ settlement 


staff. 


My office is open every day of the week 
and requests for information by letter 
and telephone are received and answered 
constantly. A large mailing list is kept 
of persons requesting such service, and 
to them is sent new recipes and other 
information each month. 

Recently I have had a special demon- 
strator calling on every customer who 
has bought a large appliance, such as a 
range with an oven regulator or a gas 
refrigerator. Information is given on 
the care and use of these and assurance 
made of a satisfied customer. 


Radio broadcasting is a newer and im- 
portant phase of work and here we cover 
all phases of homemaking, nutrition, 
child feeding and care, ete. 

Writing for magazines, papers, house 
organs, etc., are also of absorbing interest 
and this material reaches many people 
who are not otherwise in touch with our 
work. Two recipe books have been pre- 
pared by my own department, and we 
are at work on another special one for 
the Electrolux Servel Refrigerator. 

I now have sixteen people on my staff 
and am still enlarging the scope of the 
work as I see constantly new avenues 
of development and opportunities for 
further service. Needless to say the de- 
partment has been a success, judging by 
the enthusiasm with which the public has 
received our information, and the re- 


quests that come to us for more and 
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The benefits to the 
gas company cannot be directly measured, 
but we do not doubt that the real gain 
is enormous. I believe absolutely in the 
value of this work, or I should not be 
doing it. I think that the chief factor 
of my success is that my work here is 
not just a career, or just a vocation, but 
a source of pleasure to me and an as- 
surance that I am doing something very 
worth while. I like this work and would 
do it in preference to any other kind of 


more of our help. 


occupation. 


Pamphlets Received 


“Prenatal Work in Michigan,” by Lil- 
lian R. Smith, M. D. Child Health Bulle- 
tin. Published by The American Child 
Health Association. 

“Child Development and Parental Edu- 
cation in Home Economics.” Published 
by The American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Baltimore, Maryland. 50 cents. 

“Five Years in Fargo.” Bulletin No. 
7. The Commonwealth Fund Division of 
Publications, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

“Cotton Fabrics and 
United States 
Office, Washington. 


Uses.” 


Printing 


Their 
Government 


“The Commercial Production of Sauer- 
kraut,” by Edwin LeFevre. Circular No. 
35. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

“Household Refrigeration,” compiled 
by Samuel C. Clark, Mildred B. Porter 
United States 


Bureau of 


and Lucile W. Reynolds. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 

Government Publi- 
cations on Nutrition,” com- 
piled by Ruth Van Deman. United States 
Bureau of 


“Selected List of 
Foods and 
Department of Agriculture, 
Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
“Selected List of Government Publica- 
tions on Housing and Equipment,” com- 
piled by Ruth Van Deman, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Home Economics, Washington, D. C. 
“Electric Range Cooking,” prepared by 
Alice M. Child and Florence Connolly 
Kelley. Division of 
University of Minnesota. 


Home Economics, 


Bottked Carbonated 


Department of 


“References on 
la seer sc 7”? ~ il . 1 ] 9 
2eVC rage Ss, compl! eC ry 
Economics, American Bottlers of 


726-729 


Home 
Carbonated Beverages, Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

“What Educators Say About Our Edu- 
Material on Vitamines and 
Prepared 

Students of Home Eco- 
Nutrition,” by J. S. 
Manu- 


cational 
Margarine, Especially for 
Teachers and 
nomics, Food and 


Abbott. 
facturers, 1049 Munsey 


Margarine 
Building, Wash- 


Institute of 


ington, 1). C. 
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R ETAIL Grocers Cooperate wifartme 









to Increase the Consumption of 
Cereals on New York's East Side 
Window Display Contest. The Diffre Juc 





7 Mr. Arthur Freeman of th 
an 4 


A Feature of the Campaign was a Prize Window Display Contest. Photo shows 

Mr. P. Cummingham, Manager of Branch 9, Sheffield Farms Co., 355 East 53rd Photos by A. Mis, Net 

Street, holding the first prize which was presented to him by Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, the new Health Commissioner. 
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Sheffield Farms Products 
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Mr. P. Brady, Manager of Branch 82 of Sheffield Farms Co., 784 Third Avenue, 
was awarded third prize for his attractive window exhibit. 
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field Farms Products. 







berate wigartment of Health, Bellevue-Y ork- 
ration angculosis Committee of the A. 1. C. P. 
ption of hetables, Fruits and Whole Grain 
East Sideire of the Campaign Was a Prize 

The Dire Judged on the Health Value of 
ance and the Ease with Which 


ld Under@isplay. The Judges Were 


Cr. Rouit§el Sage Foundation 


Display Advertising Assn. 





yan of th 


A Late Entrant Receives “Honorable Mention.” Mr. P. Price, Manager of 

s by A. Ti, New York. Sheffield Farm Branch at 952 Second Avenue is shown here with his unique 

display. Grocers participating in the Contest reported increase of sales and a 
lively interest in the exhibits. 





The Winner of the Second Prize in the Health Window Display Contest. Mr. 
John Kalemkerian, Proprietor of John’s Grocery, 317 E. 37th Street. 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST 


What I Believe Should be Done for Home 
Economics in Junior Afigh Schools 


HE other day when I picked up 

a book of fairy tales it fell open 

to the type of story familiar to 
us all, that of a needy couple who were 
visited by one of the little folk who gave 
thém the privilege of having their next 
three wishes come true. If these wishes 
proved to be of the proper sort, the re- 
sults would be beneficial to those conceiv- 
ing them, but usually such people were 
unused to seeing their longings fulfilled 
before their very eyes, and because of 
lack of calculation they 
might consider themselves fortunate if 
they did not finish in a worse condition 
than they were enduring before the fairy 


practice or 


visited them. 

Most of us are prone to keep up a 
fairly constant wishing regarding our 
work and the conditions under which we 
Our first wishes are usually 
better 


carry it on. 
of the sort which are never 
brought to fruition because we do not 
understand what our needs actually are, 
comes a time when we are 
what the existing 
experiences 


but there 
more able to judge 
problems really are. Our 
have ripened our judgment. At this point, 
we may ourselves sometimes cause our 
dreams to materialize, but like the couple 
of the fairy tale, we must often look 
to other sources for that. 


\X JHEN I began my first year of 
teaching, the principal in charge in- 


formed me quite frankly that he had 
never before been in touch with a Home 
Economics department and would like to 
give my classes considerable inspection so 
that he might gain familiarity with this 
type of work. The 
which this man made from time to time 
remarkably 


class suggestions 


work were 


He was sufficiently absent 


regarding my 
useful to me. 
from the department to get a prospec- 
tive upon the work which was impos- 
When the superintendent 
in the next which I taught, 
told me in a benevolent manner of his 
entire lack of any knowledge concerning 
“housekeeping” and of his intention to 


sible to me. 
school, in 


allow me to run my work by myself, ad- 
ding that he was sure I could be trusted 
to do it faithfully 
dictum without comment. 
he would think me unwilling to accept 
responsibility if I remonstrated with him. 


well, I accepted his 
I was afraid 


In short time I became aware that my 
surprise that they 


work in 


evincing 


girls 
should be “marked” for 


were 
their 


By Este ARrRIADNE WILLCOx 


Home Economics, and when they found 
results of these marks on their report 
cards, some of the girls, at least, were 
dumfounded. At first I laid this astonish- 
ment to the fact that these were the 
first classes in Home Economics ever 
taught in the grades of the small city. I 
also took in consideration that this work 
has been so long practiced by women in 
their homes that it still seemed strange 
to most people to find it treated in the 
manner of other school subjects. Eventu- 
ally I was to learn that these reasons 
played but little part in the actual atti- 
tude evinced by my scholars toward the 
courses. I began to hear my girls won- 
dering why we were not visited by either 
the superintendent of schools or the 
principal of our particular school. My de- 
partment sadly needed the prestige of 
these visits and I too felt the need of 
them. It is better for any teacher to 
know that her. work may be inspected 
at almost any moment. It stimulates her. 
When I asked for inspection I was first 
put off with the plea of too much work 
on hand but later was told that Home 
Economics taught to children in the 
grades was not important enough to be 
bothered with. So, from the results of 
my personal experiences I wish for all 
teachers, who are carrying out programs 
in this department, plenty of inspection 
on the part of those in authority. It 
may not always be the pleasantest thing 
to contemplate or experience, although 
it often is, but it works out for the 
good of all concerned. 


HE location of many junior high 
‘i school departments of Home 
Economics is in the basement of the 
school building. This allows the odors 
of cooking to seep into every classroom 
above. Many times, scholars have greeted 
me with, “I was so hungry this morning 
when I smelled the things you were cook- 
ing that I could hardly wait for noon to 
This is suicidal to concentration 
But there 


come.” 
on the part of these scholars. 
are other troubles which arise in a base- 
ment location. I have taught in such 
rooms where electricity had to be burned 
through the brightest day. In one school 
the dampness caused the kitchen floor to 
warp a foot or more during each summer 
vacation. 

It is not uncommon to find that the 
teacher of Home Economics, especially 
if her work is in the junior high school, 


is expected to open her classroom after 
school hours, and sometimes during them, 
to a variety of gatherings. When I ask- 
ed a teacher of mathematics to allow our 
country scholars to eat their lunches for 
two successive days in the room in which 
she taught so that some fresh paint in 
mine might dry without undue catas- 
trophe, she held her hands up in horror 
and exclaimed that she could not possibly 
risk having all those crumbs around. Yet 
this happened each day in my rooms un- 
til the cafeteria opened in. November 
after which time I was expected to carry 
on my classes with the cafeteria workers 
in my rooms with them. My rooms have 
been used for parent teachers’ meetings 
as well as practically every school party 
which came along, and there have been 
band practice, medical meetings, and 
Home Bureau meetings held in them too. 
Occasionally those using the rooms have 
left them in excellent order, which made 
me feel that I should be only too glad 
to have them come again, but more often 
than not the task of cleaning up fell on 
me the morning after, when I had hoped 
to be preparing for the classes of the 
day. Once my rooms were given over 
for a whole week to the making of cos- 
tumes for a school pageant. Had I been 
previously notified of this. I could have 
made it of value to my classes but such 
was not the case. Isn’t it possible to do 
away with these conditions? Would any 
other branch of school work be put to 
such conditions? Would any other 
branch of school work be put to such 
inconveniences? 


WISH that every teacher of junior 

Home Economics could be sure of 
having adequate equipment to work with; 
I do not mean extravagant equipment 
but just that which is reasonable in 
amount and kind. I remember a com- 
plaint which was once lodged against my 
classes on the ground that they were 
noisy and could be heard by the teacher 
whos¢*classroom was on the floor above. 
At that time all our smaller utensils were 
of necessity kept in one, second-hand 
kitchen cabinet; there were just two sinks 
standing side by side, and two gas stoves 
and one gas plate, also arranged side by 
side. My classes in cooking registered 
from eighteen to twenty-six girls, each 
one must pass to the cabinet to get her 
utensils and materials for working, then 


she must pass back to the deal table 
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and work with her classmates. As many 
girls as possible must be accommodated 
on one gas burner at a time and there 
was often a waiting line at each sink. 
Just a few more of each of the larger 
articles of equipment and their proper 
arrangement at intervals rather than en 
masse would have lessened the banging 
and racketing appreciably. 

Perhaps if parents could get actual con- 
tact with these classrooms, through obser- 
vation, they would see to it that the most 
glaring defects were remedied. I have 
heard of schools which are quite regu- 
larly visited by parents, but it has not 
been my good fortune to teach in one 
so far. I do know, however, that a 
mother and a teacher, working together, 
can bring wonders to pass. It is im- 
possible in the limited time allowed for 
class periods to so fix in a pupil’s mind 
the lesson that she will be surely able 
to repeat it at any time in the future. 
As with music or almost any form of 
work, dexterity is acquired only through 
practice. I have known many delight- 
ful mothers who encouraged their daugh- 
ters to make simple house dresses for 
them and who looked with favor upon 
the muffins, cakes, salads, and other eat- 
ables which their daughters prepared at 
home after they had studied and made 
them at school. There have been fathers 
too who showed an interest in their 
daughters’ early attempts at housekeeping 
and oh, how that interest has functioned 
for the good of the daughters and that 
of the teachers also. 


EACHERS should be encouraged to 
visit the homes of their pupils. This 
is a matter for parents to bring about as 
it is hard for a teacher to feel sure that 
she is welcome in a home, and most of 
us teach in communities which are 
strange to us, I do believe that this would 
bring about closer cooperation between 
the school and the home which, I am 
confident, is greatly to be desired. 
Publicity in the doings of the junior 
Home Economics class is often to be 
desired. An occassional 
village paper; even a brief outline at the 


notice in the 


beginning of the school year which will 
give the public an idea of what is ex- 
pected to be accomplished during the 
months following, would give taxpayers 
an idea of why this “new-fangled notion” 
in education is worth the expenditure of 
hard earned money. My girls have huge- 
ly enjoyed giving yearly receptions to 
their mothers, but I shall long remem- 
ber the grief which followed a dinner 
given by some of them to a Board of 
It was an excellent dinner, 
The girls thought that 


Education. 
if I do say so. 


surely some one of the men, or at least 
the one lady member of “the Board,” 
would write it up for the. village daily. 
No one did. 


AST of all I wish for every teacher 
L of Home Economics in a junior high 
school a real sense of pride in her work 
—the sort of pride which will stand air- 
ing. We are not always regarded as im- 
portant members of the faculty. I have 
often had teachers, who were instructing 
in other subjects, remark to me, “you 
teach just Domestic Science don’t you?” 
We are more or less pioneers, but if 
anyone has any doubt of the importance 
of the work let her count up the number 
of girls who leave school before they 
reach the senior high school and who, 
marrying early, have very little instruction 
in scientific high school. A girl of my 
classes of last year turned, as I passed 
her in a department store, the other day, 
and asked how I liked the material she 
was buying. She was making a wise 
and tasteful selection, but I remembered 
her early liking for vivid purples and yel- 
lows. “It’s much easier to sell goods to 
the younger girls who come in here than 
it used to be,” a merchant told me. 

“Just what do you mean by ‘easier’? 
IT wanted to know. “Why they used to 
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come in here without knowing what was 
suitable or right and so often a mother, 
after she had been responsible for send- 
ing her daughter in to make a purchase, 
besieged us to take the material back. 
Now these younger girls have an idea of 
what they need and want and they refuse 
to consider anything else. It is a sav- 
ings in our pockets,” he concluded: 

We can all of us think of like instances 
and we know that our work is worth- 
while. 

It sometimes happens that, in order to 
have a department of Home Economics 
at all in the meager 
amount of equipment must be endured 
at the beginning, but as time goes on 


grades, a very 


this should be improved, and if there is 
any tendency on the part of the heads 
of any school system to regard the junior 
work as essential merely because it is 
expected to be a part of every junior high 
school program, not because it is a vital 
necessity to the life of the community, 
I sincerely trust that a means will be 
found for converting such mentally near- 
sighted mortals. 





Opportunities for 
Trained 


COMPARATIVELY few years 
ago most of the students entér- 
ing home economics courses did 
so with the idea of training themselves 
for some branch of the teaching profes- 
sion, and this is still true of the majority 
of women who are training today. 
There is, 
who are interested in the 


however, a growing number 
commercial 
aspect of home economics. Progressive 
manufacturers and business concerns are 
realizing the value of home economics 
trained women in telling the customer 
how to best make use of his products; 
and new fields of commercial endeavor 
are constantly opening up for the woman 
who is trained in any of the phases of 
home economics work. 

This increasing interest in home econ- 
omics education for women, the widen- 
ing scope of the. work, together with the 
growing demand for information as to 
the uses to which such training can be 
put, has led to the making of an interest- 
ing survey in Minneapolis, Minnesota and 
St. Paul. 
type of information, the Woman’s Occu- 
about making a 


Realizing the need for this 


pational Bureau set 
study of the positions open or possible in 
economics 


cities for home 


In order to be truly in- 


these two 
trained people. 
terpretive of actual conditions co-opera- 
tion was sought and obtained, with an 


Home Economics 


Women 


advisory committee of home economics 
leaders and with the School of Business 
Research at the University of Minnesota. 
The Bureau felt that there was a defin- 
ite need of this information by the 
woman who was contemplating a change 
of position, by the college girl or high 
school student who was faced with the 
necessity of choosing a special field of 
training, by the school and college author- 
ities in formulating their training pro- 
grams, and by the Placement Bureau in 
handling the problems of vocational guid- 
ance and placement. 
gathered from one 


The facts were 


hundred and  seventy-nine home eco- 


nomics people and from the manage- 


ments of fifty-one business establish- 
ments, where it was thought that oppor- 
tunities for the employment of home 
economics trained people might be found. 

A great majority of the positions cov- 
ered in this investigation require a cer- 
tain amount of actual 
addition to the educational qualities sug- 


Indeed, it is rather gen 


experience in 


gested above. 


erally true that those positions calling 
for the most extensive educational back- 
ground are also characterized by fairly 
rigid requirements in terms of actual ex- 
perience in the same or closely related 


(Continued on page 305) 
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F you are interested in traveling—and who is not, 

even though vacation days are over!—we hope you 

like going about with us on our tour of the states 
in order to know something of their Home Economics 
programs. This month we are taking you first of all to 
far away Hawaii and asking you to read Mrs. Edwards’ 
stimulating article telling of the splendid developments 
in home “The Islands.” We were glad 
to be able to have so many pictures—don’t you like them? 
From Hawaii to Indiana is a far jump, but not impossible 
to make at one sitting, as you will find by turning next 
3eeman’s account of what Indiana is doing in 
Home Economics education. 


economics on 





to Mary 
the way of 


E are firm believers in the idea that cooperation 

with commercial concerns is an important part of 
practical home economics teaching. The teacher who is 
progressive has many opportunities to enlist the aid of 
the people in her community to the everlasting benefit 
of all concerned. As a sample of what might be done 
you will find the double spread of pictures under “Sug- 
gestions to Home Economics Teachers for Commercial 
Cooperation.” These illustrations were made as a result 
of a Foods-for-Health Campaign carried on in New York 
last summer by a group of organizations headed by the 
Jellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration and the Tuber- 
culosis Auxiliary of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and including the Department of 
Health and several neighborhood community associations. 
The assistance of the retail grocers to the number of a 
hundred or more was sought and obtained. The object 
of the campaign was to increase the consumption of milk, 
vegetables, fruits and whole grain cereals, and the grocers 
knew that its success meant increased sales for them! A 
contest was held for the best dressed window displayed 
by any grocer emphasizing the foods used in the campaign, 
and a silver loving cup was offered as a prize. The 
results are shown in the pictures we have used. Doesn't 
such a plan offer interesting possibilities for you Home 
Economics teachers to tie up with food people in your 


own town? Why not see what you can do? 


i view of the fact that an ever increasing number of 
young Home Economics graduates are becoming in- 
terested in the business fields using Home Economics, 
Miss Elsie Stark’s advice on how to conduct oneself in 
Miss Stark has 

whereof she 


respect to one’s job is timely worthwhile. 


had considerable experience and knows 
speaks, so read and ponder: 

1. To be a success in any field of endeavor there are 
Appreciate the pleasant 


You will have to work there, 


several factors to keep in mind. 
features of your position. 
so make the best of it since every position has its pleasant 
duties, even if it has drawbacks. 

2. You are thrice blessed if you have a sense of humor, 
if not so blessed try to develop one, for a good laugh 
sometimes averts a tragedy and gives one courage to 
keep going. 

3. Anyone can be polite—so go a little further and be 


courteous. There is a difference since one comes from 
the head and the other from the heart. 

4. Study psychology—it is the real key to life. By creat- 
ing the demand in the mental processes of your auditor 
you have already sold him, be it baking powder or palaces. 


T was with deep regret that we received word of the 
I death of Miss Maye Lovell, and it is with a great deal 
of appreciation that we have published the article “My 
Work with a Public Utilities Company” that was started 
by Miss Lovell for us and finished as a work of love by 
her associates in the Home Service Department of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York City. Miss 
Lovell was known to thousands and will be missed in pro- 
portion to the help she gave others—an amount that can- 


not be measured. 


ISS WILLCOX tells us some of her experiences as 
M a teacher in a junior high school and outlines some 
things that she would like to see come to pass for all 
those who teach in this type of school. Do you agree 
with her, and what has been your experience along these 
same lines? If you are interested in reading what she 
has found, don’t you think others will be equally interested 
in knowing what you are doing, and how you may be 
meeting difficult situations? It is only by an exchange of 
ideas that interests can be and 
helpful suggestions passed on. An old story is always 


all sorts of broadened 


new to someone, remember. 


ND speaking of new stories, have you read “Using 

Heat to Make Ice”? That may be an old one to 
the engineers and the two inventors, Miss Sayres tells 
us about, but I’m sure the idea is a fairly new one to 
most of us. Home Economics students—boys as well as 
girls—should find it valuable as supplementary classroom 
reading material, and its correlation with physics makes 
it useful as well for science classes, to say nothing of its 
interest from the purely story interest point of view! We 
suggest that teachers in many cities may be able to follow 
it up with a visit to the public utilities company in their 
vicinity and work in an actual demonstration of the mecha- 
nics and working principles of the thing. And incidentally 
you will find that much of our material lends itself to 
such practical application as this. Our series, that told 
the stories of the various fabrics, for instance, can be 
used for assigned reading, gives many suggestions for 
individual problems, and offers valuable information of 
modern manufacturing methods that is often difficult to 
find except in highly technical articles. The stories of 
foods and food products, in a like manner, suggest many 
possibilities for individual or classroom work. And this 
is merely a mention of the various way in which we can 


help you. 
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The CURDS 
tell the Story .. - 


“THESE figures strikingly illustrate one of 

the extraordinary qualities of Evaporated 
Milk—its ready digestibility. Sterilization 
and homogenization are the cause. The im- 
portance of this quality in milk for infants, 
invalids and children is obvious, of course. 


But sterilization and homogenization 
produce two other results which are no 
less important. 


1 Sterilization in the sealed can brings Evap- 

orated Milk to pantry or nursery free from 
anything that could harm health—as safe as if 
there were not a germ in the universe. 


2 Homogenization breaks the large fat glob- 


ules of cow’s milk into such small particles 
that the fat never separates. It stays in the 


milk. Every drop of Evaporated Milk is 
uniformly rich—more than twice as rich as or- 
dinary milk—in all the food substances of milk. 


For every cream and milk use this sure and 
extra richness is important. Undiluted Evap- 
orated Milk serves in place of cream—costs 
less than half as much as cream—and makes 
better food than cream can make. Diluted 
to suit the milk use, it is never skim milk 
—it contains always all the food substances of 
milk in their natural proportions to each other. 
It gives flavor to cooked food that nothing 
else will give. 

Let us send you our free booklets giving the 
results of sctentific experiments with Evaporated 


Milk for every use. 


EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
986 Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago 
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aking 


foods more healthful 
—more easily digest- 


ible—is often merely 
a matter of being 
sure that you use 


Royal Baking 


Powder. 








FREE 


The above illustration shows the 
variety of cakes that can be made 
from the standard Butter Cake, 
recipe for which will be found 
in the “Royal Baking Guide.” 
Send for your free copy. 








THe Royat BAKinc Powper Co. 
Dept. 21, 101 East 42nd St., New York 


Please send me free copy of the “Royal 
Baking Guide” and Reprint No. 3 from 
“Any one can Bake.” 

Name 


Address 


Se sans tsaesccsassy 
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Book ‘Reviews 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS SERIES 

“The Play Road to Health,” by S. Weir 
Newmayer, A.M., M.D. and Edwin C. 
Brown, Ph.D., LL.D. American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati. $.64 
(1lustrated) 


¢¢ HE Health,” the 

first of the Health and Happiness 
Series is for the teacher of the 
Written in such a manner 
as to make it of interest to the teacher, 
which is necessary if the interest of the 
pupils is to be gained, it is indeed the 
of book for beginners in health 
lessons. Each health lesson is given in 
the form of a play and each chapter is 
in itself a complete play which might 
be rehearsed and given right in the class- 
room. The parts of the play are quite 
short but with many characters which 
give every pupil a chance to act. If 
time permits, as perhaps for the closing 
session of the term or for some holiday 
festivity, the entire ten chapters, which 
combined make one complete play, might 


Play Road to 


very 
early grades. 


type 


be acted. 

The illustrations are most charming 
and add greatly to the book; they will 
appeal to all young pupils. 








“Health Habits.” The Health and 
Happiness Series. $.72. 
¢ EALTH HABITS,” the second 


of the Health and Happiness 
Series will indeed be of help to the 
teacher interested in promoting as much 
as possible the best health habits of her 
pupils. Here, given in simple terms, are 
rules that ought to be followed by each 
girl and boy in order to build up the 
body and maintain good health. The 
precautions necessary for taking care of 
the eyes, for instance, are written in such 
a charming manner that no pupil would 
be bored by reading it, or listening to 
its being read in class. 

It is suggested that Health Habit Scrap 
Books be kept by each member of the 
class as one way to stimulate interest in 
the study of health. 





“The Way to Keep Well.” The Health 
and Happiness Series. $.84. 


(e4 HE WAY TO KEEP WELL” is 

third of the Health and Happiness 
Series and is equally as interesting as 
Keeping in 
mind the foods, 
health and hygiene, the have 
pointed out the part played by nature in 
keeping up the healthy condition of the 
body made so by correct food and health 


preceding books. 
teacher of 


the two 
classroom 
authors 


habits. 


It is suggested that the book be adapted 
for use in various ways, either as a 
text book for assigned reading, in which 
case the questions given at the end of 
each chapter may be used as a basis for 
recitation; or, for classroom reading and 
discussion. Under the heading “Helpful 
Things To Do,” plans, projects and prob- 
lems are suggested for individuals or 
group assignments. 

“The Way To Keep Well” is recom- 
mended as a simple and complete text- 
book on hygiene for elementary teachers. 





“The Human Body and Its Care.’ The 
Health and Happiness Series. $.96. 





HE fourth of the Health and Happi- 
ness Series is planned for students 
of the upper grades in elementary schools. 
Teachers who have the responsibility 
of teaching health, hygiene and foods will 
welcome this volume as it includes so 
much and so obviously is written with 
the view to making the study helpful, 
interesting and worthwhile. The teach- 
ing aids given at the ends of chapters are 
a special feature of the book and are 
designed to give special emphasis to the 
important teachings of the chapter. The 
authors say that their plan is “to include 
in a single volume, complete in itself, 
the essentials of anatomy, physiology and 
personal and community hygiene. When 
technical terms are employed, they are 
introduced in such a way that the mean- 
ing is clear.” Illustrations are freely used 
to supplement the text, as they are in 
the other books of this series, making 
them either alone, or as a group, well 
worth the attention of those interested in 
teaching health. 


“Seven Hundred Sandwiches,” by Flor- 
ence A. Cowles. Little Brown and 
‘Company, Boston. $1.75. 


N foreword Miss Cowles tells us that 
I some hundred and fifty years ago 
John Montague, fourth Earl of Sand- 
wich, called for the first slices of bread 
to appear with beef between them. And 
this was really the beginning of the 
thirty million sandwiches, which are 
estimated as being eaten here daily. 

The following interesting chapters tell 
us how to make meat sandwiches, egg 
sandwiches, fish sandwiches, cheese sand- 
wiches, sandwich butters, peanut butter 
sandwiches, vegetable sandwiches, fruit 
and nut sandwiches, salad sandwiches, 
hot sandwiches, club and layer  sand- 
wiches, novelty sandwiches, etc. 

We are sure that this book would cer- 
tainly prove most helpful to all teachers 
as well as those in the school lunch room. 
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A The Reputation 


... Of Perfection Salad 
made of Knox Sparkling 7 
Gelatine is immediately | 
explained when you make 
and serve it yourself 


PERFECTION SALAD (6 servings) 

1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 14 cup cold 
water. 14 cup mild vinegar. 1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 1 cup 
boiling water. 14 cup sugar. % teaspoonful salt. ™% cup cab- 
bage finely shredded. 1 cup celery, cut in small pieces. 1 
pimiento, cut in small pieces, or 2 tablespoonfuls sweet red or 
green pepper. 

Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Add vinegar, 
lemon juice, boiling water, sugar and salt. When mixture begins 
to stiffen, add remaining ingredients. Turn into wet mold, and 
chill. Remove to bed of lettuce or endive. Garnish with mayon- 
naise dressing; or cut in cubes, and serve in cases made of red or 
green peppers, or turn into molds. lined with canned pimientos. 

















(A delicious accompaniment to cold, sliced chicken or veal.) 


WHEN expert cooks are engaged in that 
profitable pastime of comparing recipes, 
someone is sure to say, ‘““You simply must 
try Mrs. Knox’s Perfection Salad.” And 
when you make it yourself, you under- 
stand at once why it is so famous and so 
enthusiastically commended. It’s mirac- 
ulous, the tang and the character these 
simple ingredients have, when they are 
held in combination by Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine! 

Perfection Salad is colorful and attrac- 
tive to serve and the crispness of the 
cabbage and celery make it popular with 
men. It is nutritious and healthful, an 
excellent salad to have with an otherwise 
heavy meal. 

In Mrs. Knox’s new recipe book are 
many fascinating recipes for special des- 
serts, aspics, salads, that you will delight 
in serving. There are also many ideas for 
simple and economical dishes, which can 
be prepared easily, yet which give variety 


to menus. 


Perfection Salad 





Free lecture material and free gelatine 


We will furnish lecture material and Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine free for use in home economic classes. 
It will be necessary for teachers to advise us—on 
school stationery—of the date when classes will be 
held and of the number of pupils to be in attendance. 











We have available special books treating 
of the nutritive and dietetic uses of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine, especially in the 
feeding of children and invalid diet, as 
well as a valuable new cook book. We 
will be glad to send them to you. Address 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Johns- 
town, N. Y. 








Mrs. Knox 
Cuartes B. Knox GeLaTINE Co. 
111 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new recipe 





book. I should like to have the special book- 
lets (check booklets desired). 

1. The Health Value of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2. Varying the Monotony of Liquid and Soft Diets 
3. Diet in the Treatment of Diabetes 

4. Food Economy 

Name 

Address 
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WORLD'S 
AW COURS 


Cakes served at banquets 
given in honor of queens, 
presidents and world-no 
tables; that capture first 
prizes at county and state 
fairs are leavened with 


Calumet. You can make 
and serve the same kind of 
cakes right in your own 
home by using the same 
superior leavener. 

One trial will prove it. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


MAKES 
BAKING EASIER 











aco 
“ALUmey maine rOwoe 
Cnecaoous? 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
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Demand for Red (ross Nutrition 


Instruction Reflects Growing Interest in Subject 





HE emphasis laid by educational 

authorities in the United States on 

nutrition instruction was increas- 
ingly apparent during the past year. 

This fact was especially noticed by the 
nutritionists serving with the American 
Red Cross, owing to the contact which 
these nutritionists have with both edu- 
cational and community forces in the 
United States. 

Many Red Cross Chapters report that 
teachers have enrolled for the Red Cross 
Teachers’ Nutrition Course. This course 
covers from 32 to 42 hours of classroom 
instruction, with additional class and 
home projects. 

In sixteen 
been completed, which provide that teach- 
ers taking this course under Red Cross 
from two to 
three points extension credit from their 


states, arrangements have 


nutritionists may secure 
state normal schools, college, or univers- 
ity. Other states are manifesting inter- 
est in this plan, while one college is now 
offering this course, through the resident 
staff Cross Dietitian-In- 
structors, and has awarded Red Cross 
certificates upon completion of the course. 
This was the University of Tennessee, 
which, during the past year, had an en- 
rollment of ninety-eight teachers who 
have taken this course, and have received, 
in addition to college credit, Red Cross 
certificates for the work. At Fitchburg, 
Mass., the past summer, a representative 
of the Red Cross Nutrition Service gave 
a course in methods of teaching nutrition. 

The American Red Cross Nutrition 
Service cooperates with the educational 
authorities of the country in facilitating 
and promoting the study of nutrition. 
Relationships have strengthened 
with the Office of Cooperative Extension 
and the Bureau of Home Economics, De- 
Agriculture; the Federal 
3oard for Vocational Education; the 
Bureau of Education; and various other 


enrolled Red 


been 


partment of 


departments and bureaus in addition with 
United States Public 
state superinten- 


the Army, the 
Health Service; with 
dents of public instruction, state super- 
visors of home economics; public schools, 
normal schools, colleges, universities and 
state health departments. 


A> many already know perhaps, the 
first unit of the study course in 
schools, which was 


Nutrition Ser- 
vice in collaboration with the rural edu- 


nutrition for rural 
prepared by Red Cross 


cation department of the Columbia Uni- 


versity Teachers College has been in 


use during the year in such rural schools 
where Red Cross nutritionists have serv- 
ed in that period. It also has been utiliz- 
ed by other rural schools to some extent. 

Typifying the practical working-out of 
Red Cross nutrition instruction in its re- 
lationships with other agencies, such as 
those enumerated, the enrollment of wo- 
men trained in Home Economics to serve 
in the hospitals of the Army, Navy, Pub- 
lic Health Service, and Veterans Bur- 
eau, continued the past year. The Nutri- 
tion Service of the Red Cross draws 
on such enrolled personnel for volunteers 
to serve as qualified instructors of Red 
Cross food and nutrition courses under 
Red Cross Chapters, or as paid nutri- 
tionists, to serve as chapter workers. At 
the invitation of the National Com- 
munity Foundation the Red Cross Nutri- 
tion Service assigned two representa- 
tives to participate in the health campaign 
conducted through the Swarthmore 
Chautaqua Circuit, in which other agen- 
cies cooperated. 

The growing interest in the subject of 
nutrition is reflected in a study of ac- 
complishments by this branch of the Red 
During the school 
year, an average of 93,387 individuals a 
month, including parents, teachers, other 
adults, pre-school and school children, 
were thus assisted in obtaining a knowl- 
edge of nutrition and its application to 
their daily lives. Within this same per- 
iod, an average of more than 6,000 chil- 
dren and adults a month attended lec- 
tures, while an average per month of 
more than 2,000 individuals were reached 
through consultations and home visits. 


Cross the past year. 


EVELOPMENT of additional pre- 

school and adult nutrition instruc- 
tion programs, both rural and city, and 
more Red Cross Chapters carrying on 
nutrition work, through full time or itin- 
erant nutritionists, point to an awaken- 
ing throughout the nation to the value 
of training in this subject. A number 
of full time nutrition programs, origin- 
ally sponsored by Red Cross local chap- 
ters, have been assumed, either wholly 
or in part, by authorized public authori- 
ties. However, in most of the communi- 
ties thus taking over such work, the Red 
Nutrition 
continue its aid in an advisory capacity 
in order to insure that the standards set 
would be maintained through. In this 


Cross Service was asked to 


connection the Red Cross Nutrition Ser- 
vice has been concerned not only with 


(Continued on page 302) 
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From Coast to Coast 


You may purchase Premium Oleomargarine in the 
East, or along the west coast, or almost any city or 
town “in between.” 


This would be impossible without modern meth- 
ods of manufacture and distribution—of course. 


This would be equally impossible without the 
continuous demand everywhere that makes Pre- 
mium the most widely distributed oleomargarine. 


The desire to buy this product again and again 
for table use is a tribute to its wholesomeness and 
delicious flavor. 


You may be certain of this quality at all times 
whether vou buy east or west, north or south. 




















Swift & Company 


Swift's Premium Oleomargarine 


“Tastes as good as it looks” 
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Cece 


MOVE 


py) O Mule Team Borax is the 
choice of millions of women 


who have learned that a harmless 
water softener is best. Unlike harsh 
“‘washing chemicals,’’ Borax is safe 
for fine fabrics and hands. 

Borax in the laundry water will end 
hard water troubles. It helps to do 
away with sticky “‘soap curds’’ and 
makes any soap give more suds. 

But Borax is more than a water 
softener. It is a cleanser, a whitener, a 
deodorant, a mild antiseptic and an 
aid to soap. A real helper in laundry 
and all kinds of cleaning work. 
Write for our free booklet, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean.” Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., 100 William St., 
New York City, Dept. 65H. 
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Using Heat to Make Ice 
(Continued from page 285) 


a cooling effect on liquids, even in hot 


weather, and soon an improvement on 
the Romans who ro- 
bottles of wine in a 
saltpetre—still 


of evaporation 


this was devised by 
tated 
containing 


bowl 
form 


their 
another 


These efforts, however, were rather to 


make their drinks and foods palatable 
than to prevent decay of perishable pro- 
ducts; people did not yet realize the 


health and life-saving value of ice. Even 
as late as 1805 in America, when a scien- 
tist named Frederic 
boatload of ice 


Tudor shipped a 
New York to the 
West Indies where there was an epidemic 


from 


of yellow fever, did the life-saving vir- 
tues of ice remain unappreciated by the 
people as a whole. Tudor was dubbed 
a “i001” the 


trying to live down the reputation. <A 


and spent rest of his life 


few years earlier than this, however, the 


luxury of having ice in summer was 


recognized and ice cut from a pond in 


New York sold very well in South 
Carolina. " 
In the meantime some efforts were 


being made to produce ice artificially. A 
hundred years ago Ferdinand Carre was 
working in France on a commercial sys- 
tem which would make ice in large quan- 
and he 


tities, employing great 


succeeded in providing artificial refrig- 


pumps, 


eration for breweries and distilleries. By 


1890, when a mild winter in America 
produced a shortage of natural ice the 
following summer, a real demand for 


artificial ice was felt and its value as a 
health aid was beginning to be recog- 
nized. Soon big plants were constructed 
to make blocks of ice for the iceman to 
Later electric 
were ice in the 
It was not, however, until the 
invention that a 


carry about to homes. 


motors used to make 
homes. 
two Swedish students’ 
non-chemical system was discovered. 

As their work stands today, the mo- 
dern many 
ways from the heat refrigerator’s steady 
low temperature efficient construc- 
tion. Cork insulated, enamelled in shin- 
itng white or in colors, porcelain lined 


for immaculate cleaning, and equipped 


American home benefits in 


and 


with ice-cube trays; always silent in its 
operation and never needing to be shut 
down for repairs, it has been developed 
as a piece of household equipment to 
which the young inventors may well point 
with pride. 

It brings, too, a revolution in kitchen 
management for the wise housewife who 
will avail herself of the labor-saving ser- 
Hours of 
preparing because 
three meals may be prepared during the 


vice of which it is capable. 
meal can be saved 
morning and stored in the refrigerator 


through the day until time to put the 
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dishes in the oven or on the table. Mar- 
keting trips can be made once or twice 
a week instead of every day, because 
fresh fruits, and 
even meats, keep perfectly in the cold 
storage the efficient automatic refrigera- 
tor affords. Milk for babies is safer in 
the hot weather when it is kept in the 
dry cold of an unchanging 45 degrees. 
Left-overs need not be wasted, but can 
be used the next day or several days 
later. 

In addition, there is a whole new field 
of cookery opened to the owner of an 


vegetables, perishable 


refrigerator—frozen desserts 


refreshments and 


automatic 
and salads, ice-cube 
many variations of everyday dishes made 
the addition of a frozen 
some kind. 

From an evening’s inspiration and a 
year of patient work, the two students 
who gathered together the theories they 
learned in school have evolved a system 
which has given to millions of homes 
and housewives better health, better sys- 
tem in the kitchen and better food. 


possible by 


dainty of 


Demand for Red Cross 
Nutrition 
(Continued from page 300) 


expansion, but that the 
work done should be of the highest grade 
Chapter reports indicate that 
accomplished to a 


also to insure 
possible. 
this 
gratifying extent. 

While Red Cross Chapters have estab- 
lished an encouragingly growing number 
of itinerant and full-time programs, and 
have given assurances that interested 
support will be maintained to assure con- 
tinuance of these programs on a high 
plane, reports from state health depart- 
ments reveal that there is a great oppor- 
tunity yet for extension of such services. 
These reports indicate that there is still 
prevalent too high a percentage of mal- 
nutrition, defective teeth, and diet-born 
diseases related to nutrition. 

Further proving the value of Red Cross 
nutrition instruction, chapters state that 
school and health au- 
thorities in some instances, attribute to 
this Red Cross service as much as a 20 
per cent increase in school attendance, 
and an equal reduction in mal-nutrition. 

What is true of the Nutrition Service, 
has developed in other branches of Red 
Cross activity, also; popular interest has 
been captured, and there is a_ steadily 
growing demand for such training as 
Life-Saving, First Aid, 
and other instruction; while the prime 
functions of the organization—disaster 
relief, and assistance to disabled veterans 
and service men—are of vital concern to 


aim has been 


superintendents 


Home Hygiene 


everyone. 
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She Experience of others 
....1s always reassuring 


EXT to experience of your own 

there’s nothing so reassuring as 
the experience of others. If a brand of 
food has proved itself pure and reliable 
to the majority, you are likely to feel 
it’s the right brand for you. There’s no 
doubt Beech-Nut is the favorite peanut 
butter. Time has proved it. Actual test 
has proved it. And it merits popularity. 
Beech-Nut certainly is a fine-flavored 
peanut butter. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Balanced Meals 
Free: and Menu Planning 


are features of the eight food lessons in the 


New Sunkist Bulletin Series 


Teacher’s Advance Set with NEW 
Permanent Cover Mailed on Request 





To further spread approved sci- 1. Menus and Recipes for the School 
entific information regarding the Lunch and the Training Diet. 
highnutritional valueof California 2. me = ig Recipes for Balanced 
Oranges and Lemons, this mate- 2. 
rial is furnished to those interested 
in food and diet problems ...The 
new bulletins for 1928-29 school 
year have been prepared and edited 
oo experts. All menus - Decorative Fruit Salads. 

recipes have been carefully . Menus and Recipes for the Child’s 
tested ... Titles read as follows: Diet. 

Send the coupon today 


CALIFORNIA 


Oranges sunk ist Lemons 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 


3. Holiday Fruit Recipes. 

4. Menus and Recipes for the Bal- 
anced Lunch. 

5. Fruit Recipes for Special Occasions. 

6. Menus and Recipes for the Bal- 
anced Dinner. 

7 

8 
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HIS IS THE BEST’ FOODS LIBRARY 
AS IT NOW STANDS 


ECIPE books rich in new ideas for tempting treats! 

Booklets replete in suggestions for giving variety 
to your menus and thus adding to the spice of life! Book- 
lets filled with dietary directions, a chart of scientifically 
planned meals, nutrition notes, new uses for foods foun: d 
in the every-day diet! 

Oh, there are many interesting booklets in The Best 
Foods Library which home economists, dieticians, author- 
ities on nutrition, and home makers will delight in reading! 

If you haven't joined The Best Foods Library this is 
your chance. It is growing bigger and more interesting 
every day. Why not become a member at once? 


The Six Fine Foods made by The Best Foods, Inc.: 


Nucoa Nut Margarine Best Foods Mayonnaise 
Best Foods Thousand Island Dressing 
Best Foods Relish Spred Best Foods Shortning 
Best Foods (Fanning’s) Bread and Butter Pickles 





Best Foods ‘ 
FREE LIBRARY : 











This is your ee eee 
Best Foods ia 

° I a I A ol a ee 
Library Card : 
Fill out— at aa te eae ’ 
li Scientific Meal Planning .. . . [J 1 
c ip— When You Serve a Crowd ; 
and mail The Salad Bowl ..... ; 
40 Tested Recipes : 


A Monograph on Nnteniias 

The Truth About a Much- Discussed = 
700 

Old and New tidees of Diet 


Famous Tea Rooms and Their 
Famous Recipes 


| 
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The Best Foods Home Economics Service 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Dear Martha Adams: 
Please send me those books of The Best 
Foods Library which I have checked above I 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
JACKSONVILLE NORFOLK 








THE HOME ECONOMIST 


NATIONAL 


CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 


NATIONAL ANILINE 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


40 Rector Street, New York 


National Malic Acid FP 


The Ideal Acidulent 
for All Food Products 














THE 
FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY 


Distilled 


Vinegars 





SALES OFFICES 


Chicago Vinegar Sales Dept. 
Chicago, III. 


327 South La Salle St. 


N. Y. Vinegar Sales Dept. 


New York City 
Washington, D. C. 


630 West 34th St. 
Langdon Station 
245-11th St. 


Twelfth and Pike Streets, Seattle, Wash. 


San Francisco, Cal, 
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Opportunities for Home Eco- 
nomics Trained Women 


(Continued from page 295) 


lines of work. The extent of the over- 

lapping between these two types of re- 

quirements is indicated in the following 

tabulation. 

Group A. 179 positions held by home 
economics trained people. 

Positions requiring neither education 


MGr CXNCMONOE 260 5.cssoecace sees 0 
Positions with educational qualifica- 
WIE COMNY Saou kates botacsse case's 32 
Positions with experience require- 
Soe | | a i a err 3 
Positions requiring both education 
BUG EXPETIONCE si. ois ede ccusbee’s 144 
RIE i. ios crete gis eae as Via wee 179 


Group B. 784 “potential” home _ eco- 
nomics positions in 51 business con- 


cerns. 
Positions requiring neither education 
nor experience ....... ees suit eran ieres 15 
Positions with educational qualifica- 
MOWG COREG kisses vesce wees 35 
Positions with experience require- 
PME CM Mig wash v-caciece oneness ees 225 
Positions requiring both education 
Sid <CHOCTICNCE 656. :56.hs cows tees 509 
MGtAY (> Gane Ges Cok es es 784 


It ts interesting that so large a major- 
ity of these business positions call for 
definite educational qualifications. 

Generally speaking, there are no mini- 
mum age requirements for positions open 
to women in the field of home eco- 
nomics. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that all of the important or responsible 
positions in the field call for such exten- 
sive educational and experience require- 
ments that only a person of mature age 
could satisfy them. 

The average age of the occupants of 
the lowest ranking position is twenty- 
six or higher in each of the major divi- 
sions of the field, whereas the average 
length of time the present occupants have 
held these positions does not exceed five 
years in any division. There are, of 
course, the usual maximum of retiring 
ages fixed for those in positions con- 
nected with the public schools or the 
state. 

The first group represented teachers, 
dietitians, and those in such business po- 
sitions as institutional management, etc. 
The managers of the business establish- 
ments referred to were interviewed to 
acertain their reactions to the idea of 
employing home economics trained people 
in certain of their positions, and to 
gather as much data as possible with res- 
pect to the requirements and oppor- 
tunities of the business openings for such 
specially trained people. These establish- 


ments included sixteen of the largest 
hotels, eleven of the department stores, 
five high class restaurants, three chain 
restaurants, three chain restaurant sys- 
tems, four large cafeterias, seven tea 
rooms and five city clubs. 

In this commercial group it was found 
that there was a total of eight hundred 
and fourteen “potential” positions that 
might logically be filled by the home 
economics trained woman. Of these 
eight hundred and fourteen positions, 
considerably more than half, were in the 
department stores and necessitated a 
background of training in textiles, cloth- 
ing and related art. The positions in- 
cluded buyers or assistant buyers in the 
textile department, style experts or cloth- 
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ing advisors, training directors, adjusters 
and fitters. The remainder, or little more 
than three hundred of the “potential” 
openings were based on training and ex- 
perience in institutional management in 
foods and nutrition. The results of this 
survey are interestingly set forth in the 
bulletin published by the Woman’s Occu- 
pational Bureau of Minneapolis. 

The one hundred and _ seventy-nine 
home economics people who were inter- 
viewed and who were holding positions 
as teachers, dietitians, or with business 
firms, reported to a very large extent 
their positions had been obtained through 
their own initiative and that educational 


(Continued on page 307) 
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“Her Queenly Worth 
Deserved this Tribute” 


This statue, recently unveiled at the 
Carnation Milk Farms near Seattle, 
honors the greatest cow 
that ever lived—the 
Queen of the Contented 
Cows. Read her record 
writ in bronze, and reflect 
that 33,922 quarts of 
milk in two years means 
46.4 quarts a day — ten 
times the production of 
the average cow! 


The Carnation herd, 
largest herd of pure-bred 
Holsteins in the world, 





The tall can, diluted, makes an 


better cows. Carnation sires are trans- 
mitting the milk-producing genius 
of Carnation champions 
to the herds that supply 
the best of milk toCarna- 
tin condenseries. 


Carnation Milk (un- 
sweetened, evaporated) 
is the better milk for 
this scientific care that 
goes to the very source 
to improve and protect. 
This pure, sterilized milk 
is highly recommended 
by pediatricians, for its 


1S helping dairymen tO overflowing quart of pure, rich safety, uniformity, and 


produce better milk from 


milk, Carnation is also furnished 
in gallon cans for large users 


easy digestibility. 


CARNATION MILK Propucts Company, 1065 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc Wis. 


1165 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


New York + Aylmer, Ont. 


Carnation Milk 


‘‘From Contented Cows’’ 


© 1928, Carnation Milk Products Co. 





THE HOME 


“Selfishness is the illegitimate offspring of ambition and progression.” 





ECONOMIST 


We are selfish, however, in a purely legitimate way when we repeatedly 


call vour attention to the merits of 
KVP GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
and 
WAXED PAPERS 


for the protection of your food preducts. 
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Free 
““A Manual of Cookery”’ 


for the Home Economics Teacher 


Twelve meaty chapters filled with cook- 
ing suggestions and an interesting va- 
riety of tested recipes. Prepared by the 
Home Economics Department of Proc- 
ter & Gamble, makers of Crisco, the 
pure vegetable shortening and cooking 
fat. 

Send the coupon below for a free copy of this Manual. 


We shall also be glad to supply additional copies for 
use as demonstration manuals or collateral text books. 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Department V-1028 
Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of 
the “Manual of Cookery.” 











THE HOUSE OF 
QUALITY “© SERVICE 


MLWAUKEE 
VINE 


emanndin 


Dist vinEGAR 


STRICTLY INDEPENDENT 














White - Distilled - Vinegar 
made exclusively from 


GRAIN 


TANK CARS OR BARRELS 


Write us for quotations 
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Opportunities for Home Eco- 
nomics Trained Women 


(Continued from page 305) 


qualifications and the amount of prac- 
tical experience had been the most im- 
portant factors. In the business section, 
experience ranked first in importance. 
To quote from the bulletin: 

“A striking feature of the situation 
is the extensive nature of the educa- 
tional requirements for most of these 
positions. In all but one of the divi- 
sions, university training in home eco- 
nomics is considered essental in the ma- 
jority of positions. To an increasing 
extent the home economics positions in 
business are calling for a similar educa- 
tional background. This situation is all 
the more striking because these require- 
ments represent, not the point of view 
of the schools and colleges, but the state- 
ments of the workers who have been on 
the job over a period of years, and the 
managements of a variety of business es- 
tablishments.” 
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The Story of Sugar from Flowers 


By H. E. Barnarp, Pu.D. 


President, American Honey Institute 


(Continued from page 287) 


what we may call our old time sugar. 

In other ways honey is coming into 
use. It is a most satisfactory sugar for 
the baker’s use. 3read and honey for 
thousands of years has been recognized 
as a most acceptable food, and the bak- 
ers, realizing that fact, are making honey 
bread and honey cakes and are furnish- 
ing their customers not only better flav- 
ored products but acquiring, for them- 
selves, a brand name which is so signi- 
ficant of goodness and purity that Honey 
Crust Bread and Honey Cakes have sale 
values far above the ordinary brands. 
Some of the most delicious candies and 
confections are made with honey, and 
the formulas of the candy maker, which 
use honey to impart a delicious sweet- 
ness and distinctive flavor, are in that 
respect little different from those de- 
veloped thousands of years ago to satisfy 








COTTON RUG FILLER 
for Weaving 


It is four ply and spun of special- 
ly selected cotton. 

We offer it in a line of over 
Twenty beautiful shades and all 
these colors are Fast. 

This is something you have long 
waited for—write now for samples 
and price. 


EMILE BERNAT & SONS CO. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 























Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan sug- 
gestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name en- 
tered on our “Live List” to receive these 
valuable aids to teaching. 

HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 























the sweet tooth of our remote ancestors. 
Honey bonbons, honey naugats, honey 
fudge—all these candies are the better 
because they are made vith natural 
sweets. 

In the olden days the word “honey- 
moon” was significant of a marriage rite 
in which the ancient Babylonians smear- 
ed honey on the bricks over the door of 
the new house which was built for a 
prospective bride and bridegroom. For 
twenty-eight days after the marriage this 
honied aroma clung to the house and 
from it, the sweetest thing on earth, the 
happy couple acquired a sweetness which 
tempered the remainder of their lives to- 
gether. Our modern honeymoon is but 
an evolution of this ancient custom. 


(Note—All illustrations in this article used by 


courtesy of American Bee Journal.) 


ts fun to cook 


a Bs 






Patapar cooking Pe pots and pans 
as bright as new—no scouring! 


Patapa 


Cooking 
booklet—free! 


Anne Pierce, food 
authority, has prepared 
a special booklet ex- 

laining how to save 
Sood values with Puta- 
par. To everyone who 
sends for a trial supply 
of Patapar we_ wil 
Ferme tone include the book- 


t—free! 
The Paterson 
Parchment Paper Co. 


Original Makers of Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment 


Passaic, N. J. 


, with Parchment 


This new method—cooking in 
Patapar—retains all the delicate nat- 
ural flavors of the food. 


Easier than old ways 


When you cook in Patapar you 
actually save time and trouble. Lay 
the prepared fish, meat or vegetable 
on the moistened square of Patapar; 
add butter and seasonings, gather the 
corners and edges up forming a bag, 
and tie tightly, with a white cord. 
When cooked, simply untie the bag 
and turn the food into a warm dish, 
ready for serving. 






You can use Patapar over and 
over again 


Jhe new, cookery 
ment 
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THE HOME ECONOMIST 





DOUICES Of MaleTals for use of HOME ECONOMICS Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. Send your request direct to the manufacturer, 
being sure to ask for material mentioned in THE HOME ECONOMIST. 





A Catalogue of Special Diet 
Foods and Equipment 


A booklet listing foods and equipment 
adaptable to the diabetic or obesity 
diet. Helpful to dietetics instructors 
offering diet in disease to college 
students. 


The Chicago Dietetic Supply House, 
1748 West Van Buren St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Sunkist Domestic Science a : . 
Bulletins “The Art of Making Bread 


A series of monthly lesson leaflets Jeautifully illustrated booklet, con- 
furnished in quantity for class dis- 


: - : . taining chart, picturing and _ explain- 
tribution during eight months of school . I & ex} 


year, to home economics _ classes. ing every step in bread-making. Also 

Fruit recipes. Wall Chart for Class Use and Outline 

A School Lunch Bulletin and diet of a Course in Bread Making. 

booklet, ‘‘Telling Fortunes with Foods” 

will also be sent. Northwestern Yeast Co., 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 1750 North Ashland Avenue, 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C., Chicago, Ill. 

Los Angeles, California 





Height and Weight Charts 
An approved chart for boys and 
girls showing weights for different 
ages and heights. A copy should be 
in every child’s hands to show them 
the importance of proper nutrition. 
5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 or more 
2 cents each. 
THE HOME ECONOMIST 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 





. . Meat Charts and Reci 
Teacher's Outline for a Domestic . s and tpes 
Science Course A series of charts showing the various 
cuts of meat and their uses, also un- 
va ‘ fate i r usual recipes, adapted from French 
A series of interesting bulletins with cookery on filing cards. 
lesson plans. 
Swift & Company, 
Home Economics Department 
Chicago, III. 


R. B. Davis Baking Powder Co. 
38 Jackson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 














C The BEST COOKS wse Have You Any Original ideas 


We will pay one dollar for each idea published in the 
department known as The Home Economics Teachers’ 
Exchange. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOC 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago hundred words in length. 


for the Christmas Season: 


IATION Each discriptive article should not be more than three 























Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


BRAND 


Table Delicacies 


and 


TOMATO CATSUP 


and 








E. PRITCHARD 


“EDDYS” 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


331 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





























